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Impact of the War Upon the Trade Policies 
of Foreign Countries 


Part I—Continental Europe’ 


Henry Chalmers, Chief, Division of Foreign Tariffs 


The basic limitation upon foreign trade 
movements and controls during the past 
year has obviously been the spread of 
the conflict in Europe by successive 
stages, until, by the middle of June, most 
of continental Europe west of the Soviet 
Union had either been overrun or come 
under the domination of the German 
and Italian military forces, or was prac- 
tically cut off from overseas communica- 
tion by the war developments and by 
the British blockade. Under the circum- 
stances, it seems hardly necessary to de- 
tail here the temporary measures taken 
during the early months of the year by 
the various European countries, in their 
endeavor to placate both sets of belliger- 
ents and at the same time maintain the 
flow, into and out of their territories, 
of goods so essential to their economic 
life. 

It will be the task of war historians 
to trace the early efforts of the countries 
of Scandinavia and northern Europe, 
caught between the British blockade and 
the pressures from Germany, to guard 
their neutrality by apparently sincere at- 
tempts to deal evenly with both sides; of 
Italy, to obtain minimum supplies of es- 
sential deficit materials, such as coal 
from England, while maintaining the 
status of ‘‘a nonbelligerent”; and of the 
scutheastern countries, not to yield so 
much to the economic pressures from 
either side as to bring the war into the 
Balkans. The present review of the de- 
velopments of the year, as affecting the 
European continent and its overseas 
territories, will concern itself primarily 
with the trade control arrangements and 
measures after the fall of France in 
June. 

Separate consideration will be given to 
the several groups of countries that find 
themselves at the beginning of 1941 in 
distinctly different relations to the re- 
sults of the military, political, and terri- 
torial shifts of the past year, namely, 
those actually annexed, those which are 
occupied but nominally independent, the 
nonbelligerent or “neutral” countries of 
continental Europe, and finally the over- 








*This is the review of the developments 
during 1940 in Foreign Tariffs and Commer- 
cial Policies, continuing the series of such 
teviews by the same author that have ap- 
peared annually in ComMMERCE REPorTs for 
some years. 

? Part IT, dealing with the British Empire 
and the Far East, will appear in the next 
issue of ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, and 
Part III, dealing with Latin America, in 
the issue following. 





INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


While the official measures of 
trade control by foreign countries, 
with which this review primarily 
deals, have during the past year 
been predominantly of a restric- 
tive character, such measures have 
often been offset or overbalanced 
by the larger forces that have de- 
termined the general volume and 
direction of the foreign trade of 
various countries, notably that of 
the United States. In fact, the war 
developments which have led to 
most of the restrictions here dis- 
cussed, and have shifted or cut off 
many large movements in interna- 
tional trade, have themselves 
brought on important alternative 
movements of large volume, though 
these have commonly involved dif- 
ferent commodities and countries. 
In particular, they have given rise 
to a suddenly increased volume of 
foreign trade in war materials and 
equipment, beyond any peacetime 
magnitude. 

Whatever the ultimate effect of 
the foreign trade control develop- 
ments of the past year upon the 
movements of international com- 
merce, when war demands and 
constrictions eventually taper off, 
the actual foreign trade experience 
of the United States for the year 
1940 may be summarized as fol- 
lows: The export trade of the 
United States for the past year was 
valued at $4 billion, an increase of 
27 percent over the preceding year, 
and the highest value recorded 
since 1929. The general imports of 
the United States exceeded $2.6 
billion, an increase of 13 percent 
over 1939. The net export balance 
of merchandise for the year ap- 
proximated $1.4 billion. 











seas territories of the occupied countries. 
No separate discussion will be attempted 
of the year’s developments in Germany, 
Italy, or the Soviet Union in this field. 
The foreign trade of these countries had 
for some time previously been already 
highly centralized, in connection with 
their respective military preparations, 
and any changes in the application of 
their commercial policies toward other 


countries is best seen from an analysis of 


their impact upon the other countries 
concerned. 


A. Occupied Areas Annexed. 


The territorial spread of military ac- 
tivities resulted during the past year in 
the physical annexation or absorption 
into the customs areas of the occupying 
powers of a number of countries or por- 
tions of them. Such areas have thereby 
been bereft of independent outside trade 
relations, and have become subject to the 
same conditions of foreign trading as the 
absorbing country. According to the lat- 
est information available, not yet con- 
firmed officially on all points, these 
changes may be listed as follows: * 

1. March, 1940—Albania was formally 
absorbed into the Italian trade system 
by the establishment of a “customs 
union.” 

2. March—Part of southeastern Fin- 
land was annexed by the Soviet Union 
and made part of the customs territory 
of the Soviet Union. 

3. May—The German invasion of Bel- 
gium was followed by incorporation into 
the German customs area of Luxemburg, 
and of the districts of Eupen, Malmedy, 
and Moresnet. 

4. May—The German invasion of 
France was followed by the reported ab- 
sorption of Alsace and Lorraine, later in 
the year. 

5. June to August—lIn successive par- 
titions of Rumania, the Soviet Union 
took over the province of Bessarabia and 
northern Bukovina, and incorporated 
them into its customs area; the north- 
ern portion of Transylvania was ceded to 
Hungary, and southern Dobruja to Bul- 
garia. 

6. August—Political incorporation of 
the Baltic republics of Estonia, Latvia, 
and Lithuania into the Soviet Union was 
followed, toward the end of the year, by 
removal of the customs frontiers. 

7. October—After several transitional 
steps, Bohemia-Moravia was incorpo- 
rated into the German customs area. 

8. December—Following several pre- 
liminary steps, import duties were lifted 
on the movement of goods between Ger- 
many and the Netherlands, in either 
direction. 


3 As the result of previous military occupa- 
tions, Austria had been incorporated into the 
German customs regime in 1938, and the 
“Sudeten” area of Czechoslovakia and Memel 
in 1939. 
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9. Most of Poland, overrun in the fall 
of 1939, has been absorbed into the Ger- 
man and Soviet customs areas, respec- 
tively, although definite reports are lack- 
ing. The area of Central Poland tem- 
porarily set up as a separate “Govern- 
ment-General” was, during the year, 
taken “under the protection” of the Ger- 
man authorities, although it appears still 
to maintain a separate customs regime 
and clearing accounts with other areas. 


B. Occupied Areas of Continental 
Europe Nominally Independent. 


At first, it appeared that the areas oc- 
cupied by Germany and not definitely 
annexed were to maintain their own im- 
port duties and taxes and general fiscal 
regimes, as well as carry on negotiations 
with the accessible countries, although 
subject to German supervision or ap- 
proval. Denmark seemed to be in a more 
independent status than Norway, the 
Netherlands, Belgium, or occupied 
France. For a time, the Danish author- 
ities at Copenhagen were reported to be 
making agreements directly for trade ex- 
changes with other countries of Europe 
(e. g. Switzerland and Yugoslavia), with 
payments cleared directly through their 
own national banks. Toward the end of 
the year, however, German authorities 
took over the direction of such negoti- 
ations with Denmark. 

The Netherlands have been drawn into 
especially close trade relations with Ger- 
many. In October, reduction or omis- 
sion of levies on imports were authorized 
by the German occupying Officials. 
Shortly thereafter, the restrictions on 
movements of goods and of payments be- 
tween Germany and the Netherlands 
were considerably relaxed. In December, 
the German duties on Netherland goods 
were lifted, and the reciprocal duty-free 
admission of German goods into the 
Netherlands followed. 


Trade Relations Between the Occupied 
Areas and Germany 


Such scope for autonomous trade con- 
trol and independent action in negotia- 
tions as appears to have been retained 
by the occupied areas has been distinctly 
limited by the prior and overriding ac- 
tion of Germany, in taking over domestic 
products or imported stocks accumulated 
in the occupied areas, presumably to be 
covered by German goods in such quan- 
tity and variety as that country could 
spare, beyond the amount charged to the 
costs of the German forces of occupa- 
tion. No published records of movements 
of goods between Germany and the oc- 
cupied areas are available. However, the 
reports of sharp increases in the living 
costs in the occupied areas, and of ration- 
ing to the civil populations of long lists 
of products and materials, including 
commodities of which the countries nor- 
mally have a surplus above domestic re- 
quirements, seem significant. 

Some specific data have become avail- 
able regarding the recent movements of 
goods between Denmark and Germany, 
which may be more or less representative 
of the situation with regard to the other 
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occupied countries. At the time of the 
occupation in April, Denmark owed Ger- 
many a small amount on their clearing 
account. According to a published state- 
ment by the Danish Minister of Com- 
merce, made in August 1940, the Reich 
had apparently succeeded, within 4 
months, in converting this small German 
credit into a huge debt on the clearing 
account, owed to Denmark, amounting 
to 800 million crowns. Part of this was 
accounted for by the costs of the army of 
occupation, but the greater part repre- 
sented heavily increased shipments of 
goods from Denmark to Germany. It 
was estimated that, at this rate of ac- 
cumulation, Germany’s clearing debt to 
Denmark would reach, by the end of 
1940, the equivalent of 1,500 million 
crowns. The amount which Germany 
will have borrowed from Denmark, in 8 
months of occupation, is roughly equiva- 
lent to the total value of the aggregate 
Danish exports of merchandise during 
1938, the last full normal year. 

An important element in trade ar- 
rangements between Germany and the 
occupied areas has been the change in 
the terms of trade, to the disadvantage 
of those areas, resulting from the new 
exchange ratios established between the 
respective national currencies. For the 
declared purpose of readjusting the rela- 
tive price levels, the exchange ratio of 
their currencies in terms of reichsmarks 
was regularly lowered, and in several 
cases more than once. These successive 
cheapenings of the other countries’ cur- 
rencies had the immediate effect of in- 
creasing the purchasing power of 
German money for the products of the 
occupied countries, and of making Ger- 
man products dearer to their populations. 


C. Neutral Countries of Continental 
Europe 


For the countries of continental 
Europe not involved in the war, progres- 
sive shrinkage of areas open to overseas 
trade was the overshadowing develop- 
ment of the year. With the increased 
domination by Germany of the major 
portion of the European continent, the 
entrance of Italy into the war, and the 
extension of the British blockade so as 
to close off the Mediterranean as well as 
most of the Atlantic coast, very few 
European countries had any important 
lines of communication with overseas 
areas open to them by the end of 1940.‘ 


‘The British are understood to be main- 
taining a blockade against all shipments 
bound for Germany, Italy, and the areas of 
Continental Europe occupied by them, 
including unoccupied France. The blockade 
is applied also to the dependent areas of 
Algeria, French Morocco, and Tunisia, and 
(but see below) of Syria, Madagascar, Re- 
union, and the French West African terri- 
tories of Mauretania, Senegal, French Guinea, 
the Ivory Coast, and Dahomey. Exception- 
ally, purely medical supplies are allowed 
through the blockade for distribution in the 
occupied territories and in unoccupied 
France. 

Under the navicert system, calling for veri- 
fication of ultimate destination before ship- 
ment, the British authorities are controlling 
imports also into countries adjacent to those 
under blockade, from which such goods could 
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The principal exceptions were: Soviet 
Russia, with its Asiatic frontiers, a]- 
though subject to the limited facilities of 
the Trans-Siberian railroad; Greece and 
Turkey, both able to maintain some trade 
through eastern Mediterranean outlets, 
thence around the Cape of Good Hope; 
Spain and Portugal, which have ports 
open on the Atlantic, with Lisbon attain- 
ing exceptional importance as tempo- 
rarily the principal port of entry for 
western Europe; and Switzerland, which 
has thus far managed to obtain double 
clearance for two specially chartered 
ships via Genoa, and for some trans- 
shipments at Lisbon, to deliver quanti- 
ties of its specialty products to the United 
States, partly for redistribution to other 
countries, and for one east-bound vesse] 
to carry essential supplies needed by 
Switzerland. One other port open to the 
Atlantic has been Finnish Petsamo, capa- 
ble of handling only a very limited vol- 
ume of traffic for Finland and Sweden, 
even when permission of the belligerents 
could be secured. Water traffic within 
the Mediterranean, which was quite ac- 
tive for some time after its closure to 
overseas merchant vessels, was sharply 
curtailed after the Italian invasion of 
Greece in late October. This contrac- 
tion could only in small measure be off- 
set by the limited rail transport facilities 
across the continent available for move- 
ment of civilian merchandise. 


General Resort to Centralized Controls 
Under Wartime Conditions 


Not all of the countries of continental 
Europe were equally affected by the 
shrinkage of the area open to trade, the 
situation varying principally in accord- 
ance with the ease of communication 
possible with other than the Axis Powers 
and with the degree of German economic 
and political influence in the particular 
country. In general, however, practically 
all the countries of Europe not already 
living under a controlled economy ap- 
pear to have adopted, for the time, a pat- 
tern of trade control closely resembling 
that of a controlled economy. In their 
increasing economic isolation, most of 
these countries apparently found it nee- 
essary for the government to charge it- 
self with close regulation and direction of 
the nation’s whole economy, in the ef- 
fort to insure the minimum supplies 
necessary to its population and industries. 


reach Axis territories or the areas under | 


their control. Specifically, the navicert sys- 
tem was reported to be applied in January 
1941 upon shipments to Portugal and Spain 
and their Atlantic Islands, Portuguese 
Guinea, Spanish Morocco, and Liberia; and 
to Sweden, Finland, Switzerland, Yugoslavia, 
Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, Greece, Turkey, 
and European Russia. Subject to the gen- 
eral policy of blockade referred to above the 
navicert system is to a limited extent also 
operative in the case of the French depend- 
encies of Syria, Madagascar, Reunion, and 
French West Africa. The navicert system is 
not understood to be operative with regard 
to areas in the Pacific. 

The degree to which navicerts are granted 
or refused on specific shipments is reported 
to vary considerably, in accordance with the 
country involved as well as other circum- 
stances in the particular case, 
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In the field of foreign trade, almost 
all of these neutral countries of Europe 
sooner or later during the year reached 
the stage of a fully centralized system of 
government regulation of most, if not all, 
import and export transactions by per- 
mits. In a number of cases these were 
apportioned through trade syndicates or 
unions, whose members alone could trade 
in the particular products. Foreign- 
trade control was usually closely tied 
in with extensive state intervention in 
domestic production and distribution 
and often with rigid price-control meas- 
ures, accompanying increasing lists of 
products rationed to civilian populations 
in limited quantities. 

In the governmental direction of for- 
eign trade, the usual commercial ob- 
jectives and methods, in several of the 
countries subordinated for sometime 
past, were now very largely displaced. 
Early steps were often taken to reduce 
or waive the duties on articles of neces- 
sity, so as to encourage their importa- 
tion wheresoever obtainable. New or in- 
creased export duties were often imposed, 
and an increasingly wide range of prod- 
ucts, manufactured as well as natural, 
were put under export-license control. 
In the granting of import and export 
permits, preferences and priorities were 
gradually expanded, often serving objec- 
tives more political than commercial. 


Unusual Trade Negotiations Under the 
Constricted Conditions 


The year was marked by considerable 
activity in the negotiation and re- 
negotiation of trade and payments 
agreements on the part of the neutral 
countries of Europe. Such activity was 
naturally limited almost entirely to those 
countries reachable under the constricted 
situation. The agreements usually pro- 
vided for definite trade turn-overs, com- 
monly in the form of assigned quotas of 
specific products which each was to 
make available, with settlement made 
through clearing accounts, although not 
necessarily on a strictly balanced basis. 

The series of arrangements between 
the Soviet Union, Sweden, Denmark, and 
Finland well illustrate efforts on the part 
of the neutral countries of Europe to de- 
velop to the utmost alternative sources 
among the reachable areas for needed 
products now difficult to obtain from 
overseas. Russian commercial treaty- 
making activity during 1940 was par- 
ticularly notable for the range of the 
other countries involved. These included 
Yugoslavia, Hungary, and Bulgaria, with 
whom the Soviet Union had had no trade 
exchanges of any consequence for years, 
and with the first two of whom there 
had not been even diplomatic relations. 
The trade negotiations by Switzerland 
with countries as far apart and as diffi- 
cult of access as Finland and Turkey 
constitute another illustration of the 
supply problems of the secluded areas. 

The trade arrangements with Ger- 
many were usually the outstanding ones, 
and most of those were apparently domi- 
nated by the German desire to obtain 
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increased quantities of products or stocks 
from the other countries, in return for 
such German goods as could be promised 
delivery, or by arrangements for the bal- 
ancing of accounts by supplies from 
third countries. 


Increased Intervention of Germany in 
Continental Trade Arrangements 


The trade relations between the neu- 
tral and the occupied countries of Europe 
have tended to become increasingly tied 
up with trade arrangements with Ger- 
many. As earlier indicated, negotiations 
on behalf of the occupied areas with 
outside countries are being conducted 
under the close supervision of the oc- 
cupying authorities, and Germany has 
required that payments for trade with 
the occupied areas be made through 
special clearing accounts in the Reichs- 
bank at Berlin. According to reports, 
payments for trade between the occupied 
areas and Finland, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Italy, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, and Greece 
are now required to be made through 
such Berlin clearing accounts—and the 
list is probably not complete. 

This is in line with the plans much 
discussed in Germany during the year 
for developing a collective clearing sys- 
tem for all European trade, to center at 
Berlin. However, this appears to have 
objectives in addition to the financial 
convenience of clearing the accounts of 
various countries through a single cur- 
rency. The system is reported to be 
operated also as a means of securing 
additional supplies from countries to 
which Germany is already heavily in- 
debted, by utilizing the balances or ab- 
sorptive ability of certain other countries 
through three-cornered transactions. 
Thus, according to a dispatch appearing 
in the official German foreign trade 
journal, a trade agreement between Swe- 
den and Denmark provided that, during 
the second half of 1940, Denmark was to 
be furnished with Swedish goods to a 
value of 35 million Danish crowns, but 
was to make direct deliveries of Danish 
products to Sweden to a value of only 
24 million Danish crowns. The differ- 
ence between these sums was to be cov- 
ered by transferring the amount to the 
German clearing account with Sweden. 
This apparently growing tendency for 
Germany to figure in trade agreements 
between various pairs of European coun- 
tries is illustrated also in the reported 
unwillingness of certain Balkan coun- 
tries to furnish feedstuffs to occupied 
countries of northern Europe, except on 
the condition that Germany supply them 
with certain specified needed products, 
on a triangular basis. 


Significance of Agreements Not Always 
Obvious From Announcements 


The significance of many of the trade 
agreements negotiated and revised be- 
tween various European countries during 
this war year cannot be well judged from 
the formal announcements, which are 
usually optimistic as to the prospective 
benefits and effects, but meager as to 
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essential provisions and details. Under- 
standably, the official announcements 
may often be intended to impress out- 
siders rather than inform them. The 
usual alternative for gaging the charac- 
ter of commercial agreements by the 
trade movements under them is seldom 
available, since official statistics of trade 
have not been published by most Euro- 
pean countries for some time. 

Such evidence as is available—often 
from secondary and _  unconfirmable 
sources—indicates that some of the trade 
arrangements are amounting to much 
less than confidently asserted at their 
conclusion. It is not always clear 
whether this is the result of actual in- 
ability to furnish or transport the various 
products in their promised volumes, or of 
unwillingness to reduce the exporting 
country’s own supplies too seriously, or 
whether the actual terms of the agree- 
ment were more modest than the public 
had been led to believe. Moreover, the 
fact that certain agreements had to be 
made the subject of fresh negotiation, 
sometimes more than once, within the 
past year—such as the Russo-German 
agreement which contemplated the ex- 
change of huge quantities of goods—sug- 
gests that they had apparently not come 
up to expectations. 

On the other hand, in connection with 
the German-Rumanian agreement of 
December 1940, concluded after certain 
radical territorial and political changes 
in Rumania, and designed to intensify 
the general plan of the preceding year 
for expanding Rumanian production and 
developing its transportation system in 
accordance with Germany’s economic 
needs, it is reported that the implemen- 
tation had actually been begun even be- 
fore the agreement was signed. German 
press comment at the time pointed out 
that, since political obstacles which ob- 
structed close economic cooperation had 
been removed, Rumanian agricultural 
and industrial production could now be 
“coordinated with the requirements of 
the German market.” 

As in the case of the annexed and oc- 
cupied territories, the trade arrange- 
ments during 1940 with most of the neu- 
tral countries of Europe now largely de- 
pendent economically upon Germany, 
provided for adjustments in the price 
levels and terms of trade with the Reich, 
through increasing the value of the mark 
in terms of the other currencies. Fol- 
lowing the announcement in November 
of negotiated increases in the premiums 
above the legal parity of the reichsmark 
that were to be paid by the banks of 
Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, and Hungary, in 
making payments through the clearing 
accounts, press dispatches from Berlin 
quoted official commentators to the fol- 
lowing effect: “The Reich in its present 
dominant position as seller and buyer 
probably could obtain still better terms, 
but the Government is apprehensive of 
the effect which higher reichsmark rates 
might have on the ability of the Balkan 
countries to buy German goods, consid- 
ering the limited buying power of their 
populations.” 
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More Independent Position of Some 
Neutrals 


As earlier intimated, not all neutral 
countries of Europe were in a position 
which obliged them to accept such un- 
favorable terms in their commercial deal- 
ings with Germany. Greece and Turkey 
were notable among those reported to 
have maintained much more independent 
positions in their negotiations. Each had 
concluded trade agreements during the 
year with both Great Britain and Ger- 
many, and carried on a fairly active 
trade with both, although the volume of 
German-Turkish trade was much re- 
duced. Both these countries also carried 
on an active trade under agreements 
with Italy during most of 1940; the Greek 
treaty was terminated by the Italian in- 
vasion in late October, and the Turkish 
agreement was allowed to lapse at the 
end of the year. Early in December, ar- 
rangements of broad scope between the 
British and Turkish Governments were 
announced, which were declared to be 
designed “to bring about a considerable 
increase in trade through commercial 
exchanges between Turkey and the Brit- 
ish Empire.” ‘The means provided for 
attaining that end were not made public. 

A number of the neutral European 
countries made strenuous efforts to capi- 
talize the bargaining power of their pos- 
sessing products that were much desired 
by other European countries. In view of 
the limited range of sources of supply, 
they endeavored to insure that they 
would receive certain vitally needed im- 
ports from the other countries in return 
for particular exports they agreed to fur- 
nish, sometimes preferring the delivery 
of specific imports even to free exchange. 
In the case of some raw materials and 
essential manufactures, the effort was 
often made to prevent any supplies from 
being shipped out of the country. 


D. Overseas Territories of Occupied 
Countries. 


After the fall of the home country, the 
changes in the trade connections and 
commercial policy of the various Euro- 
pean colonies and territories overseas 
varied widely. Information with regard 
to the situation in some of these areas 
is meager, but certain differences and 
tendencies are quite discernible, and 
their present accessibility to American 
commerce warrants particular observa- 
tion of their current trade positions and 
policies. 


Different Trade Policies Resorted to by 
Various French Areas 


In the French empire at least three 
different types of commercial orienta- 
tion and policy appear to have developed 
since the capitulation of France in mid- 
June. The North African areas of Al- 
geria, French Morocco, and Tunisia, 
nearest to France, and cut off by the 
British blockade from most of their 
former trading connections, appear to 
have continued in the same position as 
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unoccupied France proper. In fact, ex- 
cept for the small turn-over with France 
and with each other, the foreign trade 
of these areas during the latter part of 
the year has been reported as negligible. 

French Indochina, the most important 
French dependency (Algeria being er- 
garded as a Department of France), 
stands in a somewhat intermediate posi- 
tion. Being cut off indefinitely from its 
principal markets and sources of supply 
in France and the Continent, and obliged 
to make new adjustments with the 
countries with which the trade lanes are 
open, Indochina has been authorized by 
the Vichy Government to assume a large 
measure of customs autonomy. Under 
the new regime, the local government 
may negotiate with foreign countries for 
reciprocal trade arrangements, and re- 
construct the duties and restrictions of 
the colony on a basis allowing curtail- 
ment of the preferential treatment which 
France and French colonial products 
have enjoyed. Heretofore Indochina had 
been classed as an assimilated colony. As 
such, free trade had prevailed between it 
and France and most other parts of the 
French Empire, and the import duties 
and quotas, as well as the trade rela- 
tions of Indochina with other areas, were 
determined for the most part from Paris, 
and primarily in accordance with the 
interest of France. In its new status, the 
Indochinese Government is participating 
in negotiations with Japan for a trade 
agreement along new lines. 

Among the non-Mediterranean French 
areas of Africa, a definite separation has 
developed. French West Africa has re- 
mained under the close control of France 
proper, and a local proposal for relative 
lowering of the duties on non-French im- 
ports was vetoed by the Vichy authori- 
ties. In contrast, certain areas of French 
Equatorial Africa set up, at the end of 
August, a regime termed “Free French 
Africa,” with full power to carry on the 
rule of these areas, “pending the com- 
plete liberation of the Metropolitan terri- 
tory (France) and its constitution.” The 
remaining areas of Equatorial Africa and 
the mandate of Cameroon later adhered 
to this regime, and such preferences as 
existed in favor of French goods were 
discontinued, being replaced by a single 
tariff now applying to imports from all 
sources. 


British Arrangements with Certain 
French Colonies and Belgian Congo 


In December the British Colonial Sec- 
retary announced that economic arrange- 
ments had been negotiated with the Free 
French colonies in Africa intended “to 
give general effect to the British Gov- 
ernment’s pledge to maintain the eco- 
nomic structure of the countries in ques- 
tion by buying as much of their produce 
as we can, and by providing in return 
such imports as are necessary for the 
life of the country.” Scattered reports 
indicate that Tahiti and the related 
group of French islands in the Pacific, 
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and the islands of New Hebrides and New 
Caledonia, appear also to have expresseq 
their adherence to the Free French re. 
gime set up in Africa. New Caledonia 
in particular is reported to be reorienting 
its trade into closer relations with nearby 
Australia. 

Some of the lesser outlying French 
colonies, whose financial accounts haq 
been cleared through Paris during the 
early months of the war, are reported to 
be finding themselves with limited finan- 
cial resources, and endeavoring to make 
the best arrangements possible with ac- 
cessible areas for essential supplies and 
markets. 

In a somewhat similar position to Free 
French Africa is the colony of Belgian 
Congo, an important source of copper 
and various tropical agricultural prod- 
ucts. An economic agreement is reported 
to have been negotiated by a British 
mission, with the approval of the Belgian 
Colonial Minister, under which Great 
Britain pledged itself, as in the case of 
Free French Africa, to maintain the eco- 
nomic structure of the Belgian Congo, by 
the purchase of its products and by sup- 
plying its import necessities. Under an 
international agreement of long stand- 
ing, the products of all countries have 
been accorded equal tariff treatment in 
the Belgian Congo. 


Autonomous Trade Action by Nether- 
lands Indies and Iceland 


Since the invasion of the Netherlands, 
the local government of the Netherlands 
Indies has been exercising broad powers 
in trade control matters, as in other re- 
spects, under the general direction of the 
Netherland Government temporarily at 
London. After May 11 exchange restric- 
tions on foreign payments were estab- 
lished, special permits were required for 
all imports, and a general control of ex- 
ports was introduced. Additional war- 
time taxes were imposed on exports of 
rubber, tin, cinchona, and petroleum 
products, for which there was high de- 
mand, and agreements were negotiated 
with various countries regarding the con- 
ditions of obtaining supplies. 
ment with British India, the import re- 
strictions into that country were lifted 
on products of the Netherlands Indies, 
and the area was placed on an equal 
basis with those constituting the sterling 
bloc. Australia has similarly waived its 
import license restrictions on goods from 
the Netherlands Indies. In the Nether- 
land West Indies, which had early been 
occupied by the Allied forces for the dura- 
tion of the war, all foreign trade is under 
license, and is operated in close relation 
to the sterling areas. 

Following the occupation of Denmark, 
the legislature of the joint kingdom of 
Iceland declared its autonomy. The 
British have extended their protection to 
the island, and its trade relations have 
since been directed principally toward 
the United Kingdom and the United 
States. 
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Uncertainties in China’s Foreign Trade 


Manchurian Trade Balance Reversed 


The autumn of 1940 presented no 
augury of improving conditions in the 
foreign trade of China, including Man- 
churia. The latter, especially, since com- 
ing under the economic vassalage of 
Japan, shouldered the heavy burden of 
an unfavorable trade balance which has 
augmented with time. Before 1932, the 
year of the “separation,” Manchuria’s 
exports tremendously outvalued its im- 
ports, frequently more than doubling 
them. But each year since, both volume 
and value of exports have declined, while 
imports have overwhelmingly expanded. 
In the first half of 1940 exports from 
Manchuria totaled a value of but 406,- 
g00.000 Manchurian yuan, while imports 
were more than double with a value of 
MY957,200,000. Around 70 percent of the 
exports went to Japan, or to units of the 
Japanese Empire, while but a little more 
than 26 percent went to China, and only 
2.12 percent to the United States. 

Even greater—80 percent—was_ the 
share of the Japanese Empire in Man- 
churia’s imports, with the next two rank- 
ing suppliers, China and the United 
States, contributing only a little over 4 
percent each. The figure for imports rep- 
resented in increased value of MY227,- 
000,000, or more than 25 percent over the 
figures for the first half of 1939, this gain 
being attributed almost entirely to a great 
increase in imports of capital and con- 
sumer goods from Japan. 


North China Trade Outlook Bad 


In North China the general trade out- 
look throughout the autumn months 
offered few encouraging features. Even 
Japanese firms encountered difficulties 
in trade not only with other overseas 
markets but with their own country. 
The new “Regulations Relative to the 
Examination and Transportation of Raw 
Materials and Light Industries,” which 
became effective in North China on Oc- 
tober 1, are applicable to cotton and 
other vegetable fibers, animal hair and 
wool (except bristles), leather, fur, hides 
and skins of all kinds, including stocks 
in Tientsin awaiting shipment abroad. 
They also affect goods bought in the in- 
terior which have not yet reached Tien- 
tsin, as well as goods on which exporters 
have made commitments to overseas 
buyers. Tientsin fur exporters estimate 
the value of the furs held up by this in- 
terference with their trade at $700,000 
United States currency. The import 
trade in lamb and kid skins has thus 
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come to a halt, though small local deal- 
ings in wild furs such as fox, weasel, ko- 
linsky, and wolf have not been affected 
by the new regulations. Larger sea- 
sonal movements of other commodities, 
however, including bristles, carpets, and 
walnuts, counted for an increase of 62 
percent in the value of shipments from 
Tientsin to the United States in October 
as compared with September. 

Japanese merchants in North China 
state that the sharp decrease in imports 
from Japan into that area during the 
autumn months was a result of the ex- 
cessive “adjustment fee,” collected in 
Japan in order to restrict exports, and 
also because of the low-fixed prices im- 
posed upon import commodities by the 
local Japanese authorities. The Japa- 
nese press reported that 42 import as- 
Sociations have been organized under 
the aegis of the China Affairs Board to 
control trade with Japan, as from No- 
vember 5, with the announced objective 
of linking North China’s exports with 
imports from Japan as a means of assur- 
ing an adequate supply to each area of 
commodities it requires. Aside from 
movements of cereals, import permits 
either with or without link exchange, 
were difficult to obtain at Tientsin 
throughout the fall months from the so- 
called Federal Exchange Bank, except 
for merchandise bought within the yen- 
bloc. However, during October imports 
of wheat flour from Australia, United 
States, and Japan of about 2,200,000 bags 
set a record for the year, but these 
shipments were handled chiefly by large 
Japanese trading houses. 


Shanghai “Unsatisfactory” 


At Shanghai, simultaneously with in- 
creased tension in the general situation 
in East Asia, there appeared to be some 
temporary relaxation in the application 
of various strict regulations previously 
laid down, and in October it became 
possible to move certain commodities 
between Shanghai and its hinterland. 
The situation, however, did not satisfy 
foreign traders for whom the conditions 
imposed upon trade continued to be 
burdensome. The Japanese press at 
Shanghai pointed out, in mid-Septem- 
ber, that insomuch as the flow of mer- 
chandise between Shanghai and its 
hinterland involved traffic also with 
Chinese-controlled territory the permit 
system already in force on 17 lines of 
merchandise would be tightened, and 
would be applied to an additional range 
of commodities moving out of Shanghai. 


The formation of various guilds, similar 
to the one already established for han- 
dling the traffic in Chinese raw cotton, 
was forecast as a means of controlling 
other commodity trades. It was fur- 
ther stated that while enforcement of 
the controls might be expected to handi- 
cap business, in due course supply and 
demand would be adjusted “rationally,” 
though a rigorous control of industries 
and of profits would be imposed. 

The articles of trade to be controlled, 
moving from the interior into Shanghai, 
were: metals and ores; rice, wheat, and 
flour; raw cotton, ramie, cocoons, silk 
and silk waste; hides, eggs and egg 
products; bristles, feathers and hog cas- 
ings; tung oil, tea, and leaf tobacco; 
cattle, pigs, and sheep. The commodi- 
ties in motion from Shanghai to the in- 
terior, which, it was stated, were to be 
more tightly controlled were: metals and 
machinery; petroleum products, includ- 
ing gasoline, lumber, salt, tobacco, cot- 
ton cloth and yarn, wool yarn and cloth, 
rayon yarn and cloth, matches, edible 
oils, sugar, and soap. 

Actually, the manner in which the va- 
rious controls have worked, and in which 
the several guilds envisioned (composed 
only of Japanese and Chinese members) 
have functioned throughout the late 
summer and early autumn, served to in- 
dicate that monopoly control of all major 
commodity lines in both import and ex- 
port appeared as a major objective, and 
tended to serve as a complete barrier to 
all trade between the lower Yangtze re- 
gion and the non-yen-bloc countries. 
The reaction of importers and exporters 
alike was that these measures were un- 
questionably intended to bring trade of 
this region more closely within the yen- 
bloc economy. 

Total imports into Shanghai during 
October amounted to but little more than 
half the value of imports for the month 
of April, six months earlier. This falling 
off was undoubtedly the result of the 
business depreciation brought about by 
enforcement of the regulations hitherto 
mentioned and the uncertain outlook 
into the political situation, such imports 
as were brought in constituting for the 
most part actual necessities. The im- 
provement in Shanghai’s exports in the 
later part of the autumn is ascribed to 
the demands in non-yen-bloc areas for 
textile products to meet wartime de- 
ficiencies, 60 percent of October’s re- 
corded export movements being confined 
to various types of textile fibers or prod- 
ucts. 
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News by Countries 


Note——Further details of announcements, marked with an asterisk (*), may be obtained by interested American exporters upon 
specific request to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce or any district office of the Bureau. 


Afghanistan 


(See News by Commodities: Electrical 
Machinery and Equipment.) 


Algeria 


Commercial Law Digests 

Labor: Formation of Labor Compa- 
nies —The formation of labor companies 
in Algeria to which all men between the 
ages of 18 and 55 may be assigned by the 
Prefect of the district, provided they are 
physically fit but without means of sup- 
port or regular occupation, was recently 
decreed. Aliens are likewise subject to 
this decree; they may, however, leave Al- 
geria if they wish and if a legal means of 
departure exists. It is not stated what 
constitutes a “legal means of departure.” 
(Journal Officiel of November 23, 1940.) 


Argentina 


(See News by Commodities: Chemi- 
cals; Leather and Products; Paints and 
Pigments; Radio and Telephone; Tezx- 
tiles and Related Products.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Customs Receipts, 1940—Complete 
statistics on customhouse receipts for 
1940 show a total of 246,900,000 pesos, or 
38,000,000 less than during 1939. 
(American Embassy, Buenos Aires, Jan- 
uary 8, 1941.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Pears: Exports to the United States 
Limited —Exportation of only 300,000 
boxes of pears to the United States will 
be authorized up to April 1, 1941, accord- 
ing to a January 21 announcement by 
the Argentine Ministry of Agriculture, 
which states that this action was taken 
after a study of the pear market in the 
United States and in view of the difficulty 
in obtaining more refrigerated space for 
the shipment of fruits. (American Em- 
bassy, Buenos Aires, January 21, 1941.) 


Bahamas 
Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation—It is estimated 
that about $4,000,000 brought in by 
American residents and visitors is avail- 
able annually, but the authorities state 
that this is not sufficient for ordinary 
purposes. 

There should be no shortage during 
the winter season—say, from December 
1, 1940, to April 30, 1941—as the export 


of dollars is prohibited except with spe- 
cial permission for the purchase of goods 
or the use of Bahamian visitors to the 
United States. 

The amount of dollar exchange is in- 
creased by the operation by three local 
shipping concerns of small motor vessels 
that, combined, average one trip a day 
each way between Nassau and Miami. 


Barbados 


(See News by Commodities: 
motive Products.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation.—Dollar exchange 
continues to be unavailable for the pur- 
chase of “nonessentials” from countries 
outside the British Empire. 


Auto- 


Belgian Congo 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Agreement Provides for British Guar- 
anteed Purchases of Belgian Congo 
Products.—See United Kingdom. 


Belgium 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Centralized Control of Trade in Wide 
Variety of Imported and Domestic Mer- 
chandise Established.—Belgian decrees 
of September 2 and 3, 1940, provide for 
the tablishment of central offices, 
under‘the direction of the Ministry of 
Economic Affairs, to supervise produc- 
tion of a wide variety of commodities, as 
well as the distribution and use of such 
goods, whether domestic or imported. 
These decrees were published in the 
Moniteur Belge of September 4, 1940. 

Central offices thus far authorized are 
to be concerned with coal; iron and steel; 
nonferrous metals; chemical products; 
industrial oils and greases; textile prod- 
ucts; leather; tobacco; and _ waste 
products. 

Government Monopoly for Control of 
Food Industry and Trade Established.— 
A Belgian “Corporation National de 
l’Agriculture et de l’Alimentation” (Na- 
tional Agriculture and Food-Supply Cor- 
poration) has been’ established to 
coordinate and control all economic op- 
erations between producer and consumer 
as concerns the products of agriculture, 
horticulture, and fisheries, and such re- 
lated products as fertilizers, by a decree 
of August 27, 1940, effective immediately 


and published in the Moniteur Belge of 
August 30, 1940. 

Among the broad powers delegated to 
this corporation are specific authorizg- 
tions concerning imposition of taxes, 
regulation of sales, and regulation of 
grading, inspection, packing, and label- 
ing of the above products. Its orders are 
subject to review by the Secretary Gen- 


eral of the Ministry of Agriculture ang } 


Provisioning. 

Separate administrative divisions wil] 
be established for cereals and cattle feed; 
milk and its derivatives, fats and oils: 
livestock, meat, and eggs; horticultura} 
products, vegetables and fruit; raw ma- 
terials for agriculture; crops for indus. 
trial purposes; potatoes; fish and fishery 
products; brewing, malting, distilling, 
and beverages in general; and colonia| 
food products. 

Tobacco Manufactures: 
tary Excise Taz.* 


Bolivia 
Exchange and Finance 


1941 Budget.—The 1941 budget was 
sent to the Congress by the Executive on 
December 23 (as reported in the press 
of December 26). Revenues and ex- 
penditures are balanced at 556,000,000 
bolivianos, the principal items being as 
foilows (in millions of bolivianos) : Reve- 
nues—National property, 1; national 
services, 7; direct and indirect taxes, 472; 
various revenues, 76. Expenditures—Na- 
tional defense, 145; education, 79; State 
obligations, 85: Government and immi- 
gration, 45; public works, 40; all other, 
162. 

While the budget as proposed is some 
71,000,000 bolivianos less than the 1940 
budget, it represents an increase of ap- 
proximately 195,000,000 bolivianos over 
the preliminary figures for 1941 which 
were presented to Congress last August. 
As stated in the message accompanying 
the budget estimates, this increase is ex- 
plained (1) by the expectation that the 
recent tin agreements with Great Britain 
and the United States will cause an in- 
crease in tin production, and conse- 
quently the Government’s share of the 
mining receipts will be considerably 
larger; (2) by the belief that, on the 
basis of the country’s expected increased 
income in free foreign exchange, im- 
ports and therefore receipts from import 
duties should increase; and (3) by the 
fact that by Congressional action the ex- 
penditures for military pensions as well 
as those for the Departments of Govern- 
ment, Public Works, Hygiene and Health, 
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and Education have been increased over 
the original estimates. 

To meet these added expenditures the 
Executive message points out that it has 
been necessary not only to plan on in- 
creased mining and import receipts but 
also to readjust upward the taxes on 
property incomes and to include in the 
new budget the surplus from the 1940 
pudget. (American Legation, La Paz, 
January 8, 1941.) 


Brazil 


(See News by Commodities: Cork and 
Products; Foodstuffs and Allied Prod- 


| ucts; Lumber and Products; Paper and 
| Related Products; Rubber and Products; 


Textiles and Related Products; Tobacco 
and Related Products.) 


Economic Conditions 


The year 1940 proved more favorable 
for Brazil than anticipated, notwith- 


| standing effects of wartime economy. 


Loss of markets in Europe for surplus 


} exportable commodities reduced the in- 


come of the people in general, but some 
of the larger merchants handling a 
variety of costly imported products re- 


' port that for Brazil as a whole 1940 


retail sales were about 30 percent above 
those of 1939. The greatest gains were 
in the larger cities. 

The Christmas trade was considered 
one of the best ever experienced. In 
the Federal District that phenomenon, 
in face of certain adverse conditions 
caused by the war, is explained by the 
fact that the city population is growing 
rapidly and that many of the new resi- 
dents are European upper-class refu- 
gees, many of whom appear to be well 
supplied with funds in foreign currency. 
Heavy holiday spending by this group 
was noticeable in Rio de Janeiro stores. 
The hotels, restaurants, bars, casinos, 
and other eating, drinking, and amuse- 
ment places were unusually well patron- 
ized. The fact that many Brazilians 
who customarily vacation abroad in 
this, the hot season of Brazil, remained 
at home because of disturbed conditions 
in Europe, and spent their holiday funds 
locally, contributed to bolster this 
situation. 

Interior districts did not experience 
the same degree of activity as the larger 
cities, but no real crisis developed any- 
where. 


January Trade Recovers After Early Lull 


During January 1941, many business 
houses were closed for inventory taking, 
or operated with reduced staffs because 
of vacations, but, following the usual 
after-Christmas lull in the early part of 
the month, an encouraging recovery 
made itself felt. The failure of most 
Government appropriations to become 
available before February or later ordi- 
narily tends to retard trade in the earliest 
months of the year. 

Retail trade in the first 3 weeks of the 
month was well ahead of the same period 
a year ago, and the export movement was 

287877—41——_2 
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encouraging in view of the principal lim- 
iting factor—war abroad. Great Britain 
has of late made heavy purchases of 
Brazilian meat and cotton, offsetting 
losses in some other products. 

A year ago there was a decided tenden- 
cy in Brazil to over-buy for stocking 
against possible war developments, but 
that situation has now largely disap- 
peared and import business has become 
more normal. Some delays are reported 
to have been experienced in obtaining 
raw materials from the United States, 
particularly for medicinal and pharma- 
ceutical products. 

Exceptionally high temperatures were 
recorded in January, stimulating the sea- 
sonal movement of hot-weather goods. 

Travel in Brazil by American business 
representatives and others continued 
heavy, and there was a pronounced in- 
terest on the part of local dealers in ob- 
taining American agencies. 

In the first 3 weeks of January, pur- 
chases and sales of houses and lots, con- 
tinuing the December trend, were below 
those of the same weeks of a year earlier, 
but public and private building remained 
active. 


Credits and Collections 


Collections in northern Brazil were in 
general slow. They were normal in the 
cities of Pernambuco and Bahia, and, al- 
though slow in the interior of the State 
of Bahia, they tended to improve in Para. 
Collections in the central district were 
normal in the cities of Rio de Janeiro, 
Sao Paulo, Santos, and Victoria, and slow 
in interior districts. Southern-district 
collections were slow, but tending to im- 
prove. 

Credits were restricted, though im- 
proving in Para. They were slightly dif- 
ficult in Pernambuco, and easy in Bahia. 
In the central districts they were fairly 
easy in Rio but tight in the States of Sao 
Paulo, Matto Grosso, and Parana. In 
the southern district, they were some- 
what easier at Porto Alegre, and tight, 
though improving, in the interior. 


Coffee Shipments Improve in Dec2mber 


Coffee exports in December, totaling 
1,277,595 bags, were considerably higher 
than in November (1,032,030 bags) and 
December 1939 (926,138 bags). In No- 
vember 1940, 311,148 bags were de- 
stroyed, and as at the end ci December 
1940 there were stored at Brazilian ports 
2,760,513 bags. — 

The next Sao Paulo crop will be much 
lower because of the earlier, protracted 
drought. 


Cotton Situation—Mineral Demand 
Strong 


The latest official estimates of Brazil’s 
two next cotton crops are: The northern 
crop of 1940-41 is figured at 146,700 
metric tons, though the cotton trade 
reportedly believes this estimate too 
high. The 1939-40 crop was estimated 
at 136,559 tons. Movement of northern 
stocks is causing some concern. The 
southern (Sao Paulo) 1940-41 crop has 
been placed at 400,000 to 500,000 tons, 
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compared with 330,000 for 1939-40 and 
292,384 for 1938-39. 

Seed distribution indicates that the 
next crop will be even larger than the 
record 1939-40 crop. Virtually all of 
the 1939-40 crop is reported to have been 
successfully sold. Prices have been gen- 
erally lower than a year ago, owing to 
the loss of numerous European export 
markets, 

A strong demand exists abroad for 
Brazilian minerals and ores, including 
manganese, mica, rock crystals, and 
others. 


Foreign Trade Declines 


The following export data are taken 
from advance figures covering the first 
11 months of the years mentioned: 


Volume Value 

in tons in contos 
i RA 3, 905, 333 5, 210, 224 
Taek edn 2,917, 789 4, 454, 181 


It will be seen that volume decreased 
25.3 percent but that value fell off only 
14.5 percent. The declines indicated 
are attributable to closed markets in 
Europe. 

Among nine of the largest export 
classes (values over 100,000 contos), con- 
sidered from the standpoint of value 
only, substantial losses were recorded in 
coffee, cotton, cacao, and there was a 
slight decrease in hides and skins. Such 
losses, however, were partially offset by 
very large gains in carnauba waz, chilled 
and preserved meats, castor seeds, and a 
group of miscellaneous manufactures, 
including textiles, pig iron, lumber prod- 
ucts, and others. 

Exports to Africa, North and Central 
America, and Oceania increased, but 
shipments to South America, Asia, and 
Europe were lower. 

Comparative import figures are: 


Volume in Value in 
tons contos 
Fa 4, 369, 338 4, 445, 248 
cl a ae ee 3, 997, 333 4, 607, 600 


Total import volume decreased 8.5 
percent, but value increased more than 
3 percent, reflecting higher prices of im- 
ported goods. In terms of value, there 
were noticeable increases in coal, coke, 
and briquets; primary iron and steel 
goods; petroleum products; wheat; mo- 
tor vehicles; paper, chemicals and phar- 
maceuticals, etc., but decreases were 
registered in other lines. 

For the 11-month period of 1940, there 
was recorded a balance slightly unfavor- 
able to Brazil, according to the figures 
now available. (Based on report from 
American Commercial Attaché, Rio de 
Janeiro, January 17, 1940.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Special Appropriations During 1940.— 
A compilation of the larger special ap- 
propriations of the Government over and 
above budgetary provisions for 1940 indi- 
cate that these totaled more than 310,000 
contos. Budgetary estimates for 1940 
were 4,422,000 contos. (American Em- 
bassy, Rio de Janeiro, January 2, 1941.) 
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British Guiana 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation.—No difficulty is 
experienced in connection with approved 
applications for the remittance of ex- 
change to cover imports. 


British Malaya 


(See News by Commodities: Foodstuffs 
and Allied Products.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Payments Between Malaya and Neth- 
erlands East Indies.—Financial arrange- 
ments between Malaya and the Nether- 
lands Indies, effective December 15, 1940, 
require that payments, if effected 
through banks, must be made in Straits 
dollars or, in exceptional cases, in 
sterling. Where transactions are not ef- 
fected through banks, payment may be 
made in guilders. Payments in the cur- 
rency of the country of origin of goods 
may be made in cases of direct trade be- 
tween the Netherlands Indies and non- 
sterling countries that is financed by 
residents of Malaya. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Transparent Cellulose Wrapping Paper: 
Importation Made Subject to License.— 
Importation of transparent cellulose 
wrapping paper from nonsterling areas 
has been made subject to license in the 
Straits Settlements, effective December 
31, 1940, according to a dispatch of Jan- 
uary 4, 1941. 


Bulgaria 


Exchange and Finance 


Extraordinary Appropriations for Gov- 
ernment Supplies—Extraordinary ap- 
propriations for various Government sup- 
plies, amounting to 2,127,500,000 leva, 
are provided for by a law published in 
the Official Gazette of November 18, 1940. 
. The appropriations are mainly for raii- 
way and communications equipment, 
public works, etc., and are to be covered 
by future regular budget appropriations 
over a period of 3 to 7 years. Contractors 
will be paid in cash by the National Bank, 
which will receive Treasury bonds (bear- 
ing interest at the National Bank’s dis- 
count rate, but not over 5 percent) for 
corresponding amounts. The former 
practice of offering 6 percent Treasury 
bonds directly to contractors proved un- 
satisfactory 


Discount Rate Reduced.—The National 


Bank’s discount rate was reduced from 6 
to 5 percent on December 1, 1940. 


Burma 


Exchange and Finance 


Restrictions on the Export of Currency 
and Bills of Exchange.—Rule 90B, issued 
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by order of the Controller of Finance, 
government of Burma, and published in 
the Burma Gazette of January 4, 1941, 
amends the Defense of Burma Rules. Its 
most important provision stipulates that 
“no person shall, except with the permis- 
sion of the Reserve Bank of India or of 
a person authorized in his behalf by the 
said Bank, take or send out of British 
Burma to a place or country outside 
Burma and India money in excess of such 
amount as may be specified in this be- 
half by the said Bank.’ The remainder 
of the rule deals mainly with procedure 
to be followed at the Customs in connec- 
tion with persons leaving Burma. 

On January 4, 1941, the Reserve Bank 
issued a press notice stating interpreta- 
tive rulings under Rule 90B. The man- 
ager of the Reserve Bank, Rangoon 
Branch, stated with regard thereto that 
it is not the intention of the Reserve 
Bank to cause difficulties for Americans 
who are leaving Burma but have been 
residing there on a more or less perma- 
nent basis. It is expected that they will 
be permitted to transfer their rupee bal- 
ances by means of drafts, according to 
the procedure outlined in 4 (c) of the 
Reserve Bank’s interpretative rulings 
which permits any person to take or send 
out of British Burma to any place out- 
side Burma or India drafts that have 
been drawn in any currency or any place 
outside British Burma by a bank author- 
ized to deal in foreign exchange in Bur- 
ma. Americans not ordinarily resident 
in Burma, will, of course, be covered by 
interpretative ruling 3 (e) which permits 
persons not ordinarily resident in British 
Burma to take out of British Burma to 
any place outside Burma or India 
amounts of money not exceeding the 
amounts brought in by them, provided 
that on arrival in British Burma they 
have made a declaration of the amounts 
brought in to an officer of Customs on 
the appropriate form. 


Canada 


(See News by Commodities: Chemicals; 
Foodstuffs and Allied Products; Leather 
and Products; Lumber and Products; 
Machinery, Other Than Electrical; Rail- 
way Equipment; Rubber and Products. 


Economic Conditions 


December saw declines in employment 
and in building contracts awarded, but 
the volume of business transacted dur- 
ing the month remained high and close 
to the record levels reported for Novem- 
ber (i. e., 18 percent above November 
1939). Christmas trade was generally 
heavy. In some sections, including cen- 
tral Ontario and British Columbia, it was 
reported the best ever experienced. Ex- 
pansion of operations in war industries 
has brought fairly steady increases in 
consumption in recent months through 
its favorable effect on pay rolls, but a 
check to the free spending is expected in 
the first quarter of 1941. Greatly in- 


creased income taxes become due then, 
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tons, or 1,000,000 tons more than present 
rated capacity. To offset this shortage, 
at least in part, arrangements have been 
made for extensive additions to blast- 
furnace and melting capacity which will 
pe completed by the middle of 1941. 
Contracts have already been let for a 
$5,500,000 electric alloy steel plant which 
will be in operation next summer. Ar- 
rangements have also been completed 
with the United States to permit the ex- 
port to Canada of some hundreds of 
thousands of tons of scrap in 1941. 

But the bottleneck in the Dominion’s 
steel industry lies in the limited rolling 
capacity rather than in any shortage of 
pig-iron output or a shortage of scrap. 
Some additions to rolling capacity are 
peing made, the number of steel shapes 
rolled for the structural industry have 
been reduced, and standardization of 
sizes and shapes used in other industries 
will probably be adopted to conserve the 
steel supply and avoid tying up stocks. 

Even with these measures, however, 
most of the apparent 1941 shortage of 
1,000,000 tons will have to be met by im- 


’ ports. Negotiations are under way with 


the United States for supplies of steel 
essential to the war industries, but it will 
be necessary to curtail imports for 
civilian needs and to divert an increasing 
portion of domestic production from 
peacetime uses to the armament pro- 
gram. 

Secondary steel producers are operat- 
ing at a high rate, production of gun 
and tank parts, shells, and other muni- 
tions displacing many regular lines. The 
wire mills have been working at peak 
levels, but production was curtailed dur- 
ing December because steel was allotted 
to other fabricating plants engaged in 
turning out war materials. 

The aluminum industry is working 7 
days a week fabricating sheets and 
shapes for the British and Canadian 
aircraft industries. Further control 
measures to assure adequate supplies of 
aluminum for defense purposes will be 
necessary. The Metals Controller has 
already banned the use of aluminum in 
the manufacture of kitchen utensils, 
electrical conductors, and foil. 


New Shipbuilding, Automotive, and Air- 
craft Contracts 


Final details and specifications for the 
18 merchant vessels to be constructed 
for Britain will be completed shortly, 
and work on this order will begin in 
Pacific-coast and St. Lawrence ship- 
yards. The vessels will be about 9,300 
tons dead weight and 415 feet in length. 
Orders have been placed for another 12 
minesweepers for the British Admiralty. 
Work is progressing on Canadian and 
British contracts for patrol boats and 


| Minesweepers which were placed some- 


time ago. With existing orders and 
those under negotiation, all the major 
Shipyards of the Dominion will be fully 
occupied throughout 1941. 

In spite of a sizable increase in the 
production of passenger cars, output of 
military transport units still accounts 
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for the major part of the assemblies in 
automotive plants. More than 400 mili- 
tary units are being turned out daily for 
the armed forces of Canada, the United 
Kingdom, and other Empire govern- 
ments. Heavy and light trucks, field ar- 
tillery tractors, ambulances, _ station 
wagons, and trucks designed for special 
purposes, such as wireless units, mobile 
machine shops, aircraft gasoline tenders, 
and ammunition carriers are being built. 
A $3,000,000 contract was awarded to 
one corporation in December for mili- 
tary vehicles. The total output of the 
automobile industry in December was 
reported in excess of 23,000 units, and 
for the year 1940 nearly 223,000 units— 
the largest output since 1929. 

Additional contracts totaling $6,000,000 
have been awarded to two aircraft manu- 
facturers for intermediate training planes 
for use in the Commonwealth air-train- 
ing program. 


Nylon Yarn Factory to Be Constructed 


The textile industry has been well oc- 
cupied, and cotton and knitting mills op- 
erated at near capacity. The garment 
trades have shown the usual year-end 
slackness. Present indications are that 
orders for military clothing in 1941 will 
not be as large as last year when mills 
worked overtime to deliver supplies for 
the armed forces. Arrangements have 
been made with the British Wool Control 
to cover civilian raw-wool requirements 
for 1941. A $1,500,000 nylon-yarn fac- 
tory will be constructed in Ontario and 
will probably come into operation in the 
autumn. Nylon polymer, the raw mate- 
rial for the yarn, will be imported from 
the United States. 


Mine Production Expands to All-Time 
High 


Demand for copper, nickel, and other 
metals, together with the need for gold, 
has stimulated the mining industry to 
the highest rate of production on record. 
Mining companies are making every ef- 
fort to augment the country’s supply of 
gold and base metals in view of their im- 
portance in the war effort. Tax conces- 
sions and other governmental encourage- 
ments are being extended to the industry 
to facilitate the opening of new mines 
and the working of lower-grade ores. 


Lumber Products Not So Favorable 


The west coast lumber and logging in- 
dustries worked close to 90 percent of 
capacity during November, but activity 
let down in December because of the 
Christmas season. The present low sup- 
ply of stock and a good backlog of orders 
insures near-capacity operations for the 
first 2 months of 1941, at least. In No- 
vember approximately 40,000,000 board 
feet were transferred overland from 
British Columbia to Halifax for shipment 
to the United Kingdom. Trans-Canada 
rail transportation, supplementing Pa- 
cific coast-United Kingdom shipping, 
has been a prominent factor in sustain- 
ing lumber exports. The British Colum- 
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bia export industry will suffer from 
recent Australian restrictions which 
call for an immediate 40 percent reduc- 
tion in import values of Douglas fir and 
a progressive reduction in imports of 
hemlock until total prohibition of hem- 
lock becomes effective on June 1, 1941. 
The lumber industry, on both east and 
west coasts, will be affected by the an- 
nounced intention of the British Timber 
Control to reduce purchases from Can- 
ada in 1941 to conserve shipping space 
and exchange for more important mate- 
rials. The hope is that any loss in trade 
with Britain will be offset by demand 
from domestic and American sources. 

Newsprint mills in November operated 
at 77 percent of capacity, the lowest rate 
since April. Stocks held by United 
States publishers were fractionally 
lower than in October, but inventories 
still remain larger than at any time since 
the early part of 1938. 


Farm Income Increased in 1940 


Government statistics show some in- 
crease in farmers’ income in 1940. Cash 
income from the sale of farm products is 
Officially estimated at $715,000,000 com- 
pared with $703,000,000 in 1939. This 
represents continued improvement in the 
level since 1932 when farm income was 
only $377,000,000. The larger cash re- 
turn in 1940 resulted from increased 
marketings of livestock and animal prod- 
ucts. Income would have been greater 
except for the enforced delay in wheat 
marketings made necessary by the large 
crop and carry-over, which congested 
storage. Smaller receipts from tobacco 
and apples also operated to check the 
total gain for the year. 

The difficulty with grain storage has 
eased somewhat, in that wheat delivery 
quotas now range from 12 to 20 bushels 
per acre. Oversea clearances, however, 
have been relatively light, and the total 
carry-over at the end of 1940 was re- 
ported at an all-time high of nearly 
500,000,000 bushels. 

Pork supplies continue to increase. 
Unless the United Kingdom accepts more 
than its commitment from Canada, pork 
is likely to be exported to the United 
States next spring and summer if the 
expected rise of prices in the United 
States materializes. Ontario producers 
are complaining about higher feed costs, 
suggesting that production in 1941-42 
may be curtailed. 

The fixing of butter prices, though wel- 
comed by consumers, has precipitated a 
flood of criticism from producers, who 
allege discrimination against agriculture 
and demand reduced prices for feed as 
well as protection against low prices dur- 
ing the summer season. 


Agitation Against Imports of Fruits and 
Vegetables 


Representatives of the fruit and vege- 
table industry are expressing their dis- 
satisfaction because the recently imposed 
import restrictions do not include fresh 
fruits and vegetables. Agitation for re- 
strictions against the importation of 
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these products from the United States is 
continuing. There has been a record 
movement of British Columbia apples to 
the United States recently because prices 
obtainable in the American market are 
higher than growers can get from the 
Canadian Government under the sur- 
plus-purchase agreement. Exports to 
the United Kingdom, the normal market, 
are prohibited. 


Foreign Trade at High Level 


Canada’s exports in November, exclu- 
sive of gold, were valued at $117,000,000 
(Canadian) —highest record since Octo- 
ber 1929. Exports to the United King- 
dom and the United States accounted for 
almost $100,000,000 of the total. As has 
been the case in recent months, the 
largest portion of the export went to the 
United Kingdom, to which shipments 
were valued at $53,000,000, or $9,000,000 
higher than in October. Increased ship- 
ments of wheat, pork products, military 
vehicles, and nonferrous metals ac- 
counted for the rise. Exports to the 
United States were valued at $44,000,000 
(Canadian), or $4,000,000 more than in 
the preceding month, with the gain 
largely due to the movement of wheat to 
American ports for storage and subse- 
quent transshipment. 

Imports in November were valued at 
$102,000,000 (Canadian)—a slight de- 
cline from the peak October figure but, 
with that exception, the highest in a 
decade. The reduction over the month 
was due principally to smaller receipts of 
raw materials, including rubber, wool, 
and silk. Imports from the United States 
at $74,000,000 (Canadian) were on a par 
with October’s unusually high level, 
maintaining the recent large volume pur- 
chases of products for use in the war 
industries. 


Short-Term Government Loan Sold to 
Banks 


The Dominion Government has sold 
$250,000,000 of short-term notes to the 
chartered banks to finance war expendi- 
tures, provide funds for the repatriation 
of Canadian securities held in the United 
Kingdom, and for general purposes. The 
Minister of Finance told Parliament in 
November that the next war loan will 
probably not be offered to the public until 
next summer. When it does come, it is 
expected to be much larger than the 
$200,000,000 and $300,000,000 issues of- 
fered last year. In the meantime, finan- 
cing will be covered by short-term bor- 
rowings and by receipts of income and 
other taxes, which are increasing. 


A meeting was held at Ottawa during 
January of representatives of the Do- 
minion and the nine Provincial govern- 
ments to consider implementation of the 
recommendations made by the Royal 
Commission on Dominion-Provincial Re- 
lations. The meeting adjourned without 
taking action on the Commission’s plan 
to revise the present financing systems in 
effect for the Provinces and the central 
Government. 
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Exchange and Finance 


National Income Increases.—The pre- 
liminary estimate of the national income 
in 1940 is $4,800,000,000, as contrasted 
with $4,409,000,000 in 1939. A detailed 
study of the national income is being 
made by the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics and will be ready for release in a 


few weeks. 
Chile 


(See News by Commodities: Chemi- 
cals; Rubber and Products.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Authorization for Construction of 
Railway Lines.—Construction of six 
railways, all in the southern section of 
the country, at an estimated cost of 136,- 
000,000 pesos, is authorized by Law No. 
6766, dated November 27 and published 
in the Diario Oficial of November 30, 
1940. The Government is to assume half 
of the cost, charging annual installments 
to the national budget during the years 
1941 to 1945, inclusive. 

The other 68,000,000 pesos are to be 
obtained by an additional tax of 5 per 
thousand on the property located in the 
vicinity of the railways and by a sur- 
charge of up to 20 percent on freight and 
passenger rates of the new lines over the 
comparative rates charged by the south- 
ern section of the State Railways. 
(American Embassy, Santiago, Decem- 
ber 26, 1940.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Treaty of Commerce and Navigation 
Ratified by Colombia—The most-fa- 
vored-nation treaty of commerce and 
navigation between Chile and Colombia, 
providing for reciprocal tariff concessions 
on various products, which was signed on 
November 27, 1936, was ratified by the 
Colombian congress on December 21, 
1940. Under the provisions of the treaty, 
Chile accords reduced duties on a number 
of products of interest to Colombia, in- 
cluding canned and dried tropical fruits 
and tobacco. Colombia on its part grants 
lower duties on a list of Chilean products, 
including canned cereals and vegetables, 
fresh, dried, and canned fruit, specified 
meats, evaporated, condensed, and pow- 
dered milk, shelifish, and certain tanned 
skins. The existing rates of duty on a 
number of other products were also bound 
against increase by each of the contract- 
ing parties. 

In accordance with a supplementary 
exchange of notes of October 17 and 27, 
1938, the treaty will become effective on 
the day of the exchange of ratifications 
and will remain in force for a period of 2 
years and thereafter until denounced 
upon 6 months’ notice. (Office of Amer- 
ican Commercial Attaché, Bogota, De- 
cember 31, 1940.) 

[See ComMERcE Reports of January 2, 1937, 
for announcement of the signing of this com- 
mercial treaty. The United States is on a 


most-favored-nation basis with both Chile 
and Colombia. ] 
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China 


(See News by Commodities: Chemj. Sha 
cals; Textiles and Related Products; To. excha 
bacco and Related Products.) on the 


-_ of the 
Economic Conditions 


New ° 
Power companies in the Internationa] _e 
Settlement and French Concession of effecte 
Shanghai announce further increaseg | tem fo 
surcharges on heat, light, and water selling 
services from February 1, necessitated by the m 
increased labor and /uel costs. Rice. 11 o’c 
prices remain at a high level, while the | franti 
strike situation has not improved—with | marke 
omnibus employees in the International | pates. 
Settlement demanding higher wages and at aro 
workers in certain industries on strike. Febru: 
Chinese press reports announce that tainab 
an air-mail and passenger service is to | are re] 
be inaugurated shortly between Chung- ' gmoun 
king and Calcutta (India) via Lashio, and 
trial flights having proved successful, rough! 
Recorded imports of merchandise into 000 00 
Shanghai during December 1940 totaleda | purt 
value of 18,700,000 Gold Units, represent. tween 
ing an increase of 45 percent over the lief th 
value of November imports, while Te- | foreigr 
corded merchandise exports during the | States 
month totaled a value of 135,000,000 and to 
yuan, an increase of 16 percent com- These 
pared with the previous month. Imports lative 
during the month from the non-yen-bloc Hong 1] 
countries totaled a value of 10,700,000 ing at 
Gold Units—an increase by 40 percent| powey, 
compared with November—of which the tempor 
British Empire supplied goods to the of som 
value of 4,000,000 Gold Units, the United who DI 
States 2,150,000, French Indochina! chines 
1,580,000, Brazil 1,340,000, and Nether- to 99. 
lands Indies 1,150,000 Gold Units. uary 24 
British Empire supplies showed an in-  ster}ing 
crease of 50 percent compared with the as spot 
previous month, while goods from the 4 pen 
United States and the Philippines in- It is 
creased by 76 percent. Merchandise im-| notes ag: 
ports from the Japanese Empire alone) Bank 
totaled a value of 8,130,000 Gold Units, or change 
an increase of 76 percent compared with yen for 
November, while merchandise exports gerip aj 
from Shanghai to the Japanese Empire 
totaled a value of 16,400,000 yuan, an in- 
crease of more than 100 percent com- 
pared with the previous month. 


Shanghai's Trade Highlights 


Highlights of Shanghai’s December 
trade were (1) a notable increase in im- 
ports of raw cotton, rice, wheat, flow, 
petroleum products, and coal, indicating king r 
Shanghai’s continued dependence upon Bank” ¢ 
foreign sources for most essentials which | ing 8,00 
would normally be supplied domestically; ing day 
(2) increases in exports of animal prod- Notes sg 
ucts, metal manufactures, and sundry 15,000,0 
goods, indicating a foreign demand for hep , 
goods manufactured in Shanghai to Su Ministe; 
plement wartime deficiencies; (3) a su the ope; 
stantial decrease in raw-silk exports, be symr 
partly due to the exercise of local trade! bank is 
and exchange controls, partly to poorer’ with re 
demand in the United States; and @ pypiic 5 
larger recorded exports of tea and oth ¢jroyjat, 
products to Kwantung Leased Territory, ang An} 
which may be intended for transship- there jg 
ment to European destinations. 
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Exchange and Finance 


ni~ Shanghai Exchange Market.—Foreign- 
[[o. exchange rates in Shanghai rose sharply 
on the morning of January 20 by reason 
of the receipt of news dispatches from 
New York to the effect that a blanket 
freezing of all foreign exchange credits 
nal in the United States might shortly be 
of effected under a special licensing sys- 
ed | tem for legitimate trade. Interbank spot 
iter | selling opened nominally at 5% cents on 
by | the morning of January 20, although by 
Rice | 11 o’clock overbought speculators were 
frantically selling at 55 cents and the 
th | market closed at noon at 5% cents. 
mal Rates eased slightly during the afternoon 
and gt around 5,’ cents, with January and 
‘ike. february deliveries most of the time ob- 
that tainable at spot rates. The control banks 
S to, are reported to have bought substantial 
ing- amounts on the morning of the 20th, 
hio, and total market transactions were 
roughly estimated at more than US$2,- 
into 900,000. 
eda purther news dispatches received be- 
ent- tween January 20 and 24 encouraged be- 
the ef that the plans for the freezing of 
Te- | foreign exchange credits in the United 
| States was likely to apply to Europe only 
,000 and to make no mention of the Far East. 
0OM- These reports resulted in renewed specu- 
dorts jative buying and covering by oversold 
“blo Hong Kong speculators, leading to trad- 
0,000 ing at lower levels than on the 20th. 
cent | However, the lowering trend was stopped 
1 the} temporarily on January 24 by liquidation 
} the of some Shanghai overbought speculators 
nited who prefer to hold no position during 
china’ Chinese New Year holidays, January 25 
ther- to 29. Interbank spot selling on Jan- 
uary 24 was 542 U.S. cents and 3 29/64d. 
nin- sterling, with January delivery the same 
n the asspot and February delivery ys cent and 
1 the 4 pence lower. 
s in- It is announced that Hua Hsing yuan 
€ im-| notes are to be retired at 1 for 1.725 yuan. 
alone; Bank of Japan notes in Shanghai ex- 
its, Of changed on January 24 at the rate of 1 
yen for 1.565 Chinese yuan, and military 
‘ports scrip at the rate of 1 yen for 1.70 yuan. 
Tientsin Exchange Rates.—On Janu- 
ary 24 it required only 79.50 Tientsin 
“Federal Reserve Bank” yuan to buy 100 
Chinese yuan, which could in turn be 
purchased at the rate of 53% U. S. cents 
ember 343d. sterling per yuan. 


inim- Shanghai Branch of “Central Reserve 
flour, Bank” Opened.—On January 20 the Nan- 
cating king regime’s new “Central Reserve 
up Bank” opened its Shanghai branch, issu- 
which | ing 8,000,000 “C. R. B.” yuan on the open- 
ically; ing day and bringing the total of these 
pro notes so far issued to approximately 
sundry 15,000,000 yuan. 


nd fot The statement made by the Finance 
0 SUp- Minister of the Nanking regime during 
a su the opening ceremonies at Shanghai may 
yond be summarized as follows: (1) The new 
| trad! bank is to pursue a conservative policy 
poorer’ with regard to note issuance; (2) the 
nd (4) public belief that the new notes can be 
{othe circulated only in Kiangsu, Chekiang, 
‘ritory, and Anhwei Provinces is wrong, because 
isship- there is no legal restriction banning their 


un in- 
com- 
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circulation in the Hankow district and in 
South China regions; (3) there is no pos- 
sibility that the new notes will be ac- 
cepted at a discount in relation to the old 
fapi in Shanghai because the new bank 
and its agent banks will undertake to 
convert the new notes to old fapi at full 
par value. 


Colombia 


Exchange and Finance 


1941 Budget.—Revenues and expendi- 
tures for 1941 are estimated at 84,601,000 
pesos, distributed as follows (in thou- 
sands of pesos): Ordinary, 79,218; ex- 
traordinary, 2,192; municipal develop- 
ment fund, 3,191. (American Embassy, 
Bogota, January 13, 1941.) 

Capital of Revolving Fund for Irriga- 
tion Works Increased.—The authorized 
capital of the National Revolving Fund 
for Irrigation and Drainage has been in- 
creased to 5,000,000 pesos by Law 88 of 
1940, published in the Diario Oficial of 
December 26, 1940. The Government 
may obtain this capital by means of 
either external or internal loans. The 
amortization period of an external loan 
placed under the authority of Law 88 
cannot be under 5 years. The original 
capitalization of the fund was 1,000,000 
pesos. (American Embassy, Bogota, 
January 3, 1941.) 

Loan Authorization for City of 
Bogota.—The municipality of Bogota is 
authorized to contract a 1,000,000 pesos, 
6 percent, l-year loan by Executive 
Resolution 1230 of November 30 (pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of December 
4, 1940). The loan is to be guaranteed 
by 1,500,000 pesos in bonds of the Munic- 
ipal Development Fund in accordance 
with Decree 1634, and the funds are to 
be used for street construction and 
paving. 

Article 3 of the resolution provided 
that service on the loan should be met 
by (a) interest paid on the Municipal 
Fund bonds given as security; (b) the 
proceeds of Municipal Fund bonds 
amortized; (c) taxes on land value in- 
crement resulting from the public works 
completed with the 1,000,000-peso loan. 

Executive Resolution No. 1248 of De- 
cember 17 (published in the Diario 
Oficial of December 23, 1940) amplifies 
article 3 by providing additional service 
guaranties, these consisting of the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of Municipal Develop- 
ment bonds of the issue authorized for 
Bogota as well as “a part of the common 
funds which may become necessary for 
that object * * *.” (American Em- 
bassy, Bogota, January 17, 1941.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Canalization Tax Reduced by One- 
Fifth—The canalization tax, ranging 
from 1.50 pesos per metric ton on food- 
stuffs and articles of prime necessity to 
12 pesos per metric ton on merchandise 
regarded as luxuries, has been reduced 
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by one-fifth, effective from January 1, 
1941, by Colombian law No. 111 of De- 
cember 21, 1940, published in the Diario 
Oficial of December 27, 1940. The 
canalization tax is collected as a cus- 
toms surtax on imports through the 
customhouses on the north coast of 
Colombia for transshipment to the 
interior. 

Treaty of Commerce and Navigation 
with Chile Ratified by Colombia.—See 
Chile. 


Costa Rica 


(See News by Commodities: Foodstuffs 
and Allied Products.) 


Cuba 


(See News by Commodities: Foodstuffs 
and Allied Products; Oils, Fats, and Oil- 
seeds.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Edible Vegetable Oils and Fats and 
Edible Animal Fats: Consumption Tar 
Removed.—The consumption tax of 1 
cent per Spanish pound (1.0161 pounds) 
on edible vegetable oils and fats and 
edible animal fats has been suspended 
by Cuban presidential decree No. 3558 
of December 28, 1940, promulgated in 
the Gaceta Oficial of the same date and 
effective from January 1, 1941. The con- 
sumption tax, heretofore applicable to 
both domestic and imported products, 
has been in effect since 1932. 

[See Commerce Reports of February 15 


and March 7, 1932, for announcement of the 
establishment of this tax.] 


Transport and Communication 


Air Traffic on Upgrade——Cuba’s 1940 
air traffic continued the improvement 
shown during 1939. Planes used in this 
traffic increased from 2,542 in 1939 to 
3,036 in 1940, a gain of about 20 per- 
cent. Passengers increased from 43,082 
to 54,031, about 25 percent; airmail ship- 
ments declined from 105,913 pounds to 
101,773 pounds, about 4 percent; express 
shipments, while showing a gain of about 
32 percent over the 1939 figure, were 
still below the level of 1937. It should 
be noted, however, that merchandise 
shipments during 1937 were exception- 
ally heavy and that the long-term trend 
of express shipments is upward. (Amer- 
ican Consul General, Habana, Cuba.) 


Czechoslovakia 


(See News by Commodities: Construc- 
tion.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Quality of Slovakian Exports to be In- 
spected by Export Price Commission.— 
Inspection of the quality of Slovakian 
products for export has been delegated 
to a recently created Commission for the 
Examination and Regulation of Export 
Prices by order of the Slovakian Ministry 
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of Economics, according to Nachrichten 
fiir Aussenhandel, Berlin, December 6, 
1940. 


Denmark 


(See News by Commodities: Automo- 
tive Products; Lumber and Products; Oils, 
Fats, and Oilseeds.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Petroleum Products: Imports Central- 
ized.—Permits to import petroleum prod- 
ucts into Denmark will hereafter be is- 
sued only to members of a “Central” 
(group of firms with which the Danish 
import-control authorities have con- 
cluded a special agreement), according 
to the Copenhagen press. 


Transportation and 
Communication 


Seamen Not entitled to Wages while 
Interned, Danish Court Decrees.—The 
Maritime and Commercial Court in 
Copenhagen has just handed down an 
important decision on the question of 
payment of seamen’s wages while they 
were interned. The seamen on a Danish 
Steamship Co. steamer which was in Ant- 
werp, Belgium, when the war broke out 
between Germany and Belgium, were in- 
terned and later taken to a prison camp, 
from which they were sent home to Den- 
mark on August 16, arriving in Copen- 
hagen on September 3, 1940. Under the 
decision just made by the Court, the 
Danish company would be required to 
pay the seamen’s wages only from August 
16 to September 3, and no costs were 
allowed. It was held by the Court that, 
as there were no definite rules to the con- 
trary, it must be taken as a natural thing 
that the plaintiff himself bears the risk of 
encroachment on his personal freedom by 
foreign authorities. 


Dominica 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Milk: Exempted from Import Duty.— 
Milk of all kinds, including condensed 
and preserved milk, was exempted from 
import duty in Dominica, by an order of 
December 23, 1940, published in the Do- 
minica Official Gazette, Roseau, of the 
same date. 

These products were formerly dutiable 
at rates ranging from Is. 6d. to 5s. per 48 
pounds, depending on the butterfat 
content. 


Dominican 
Republic 


(See News by Commodities: Paints 
and Pigments.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Sulfate of Quinine: Imports from the 
United States Regulated —Importation 
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of sulfate of quinine from the United 
States will be permitted only through 
the Dominican Department of Sanita- 
tion, by presidential decree No. 886, 
promulgated in the Gaceta Oficial of 
December 21, 1940, and effective from 
December 19, 1940. Applications to that 
Government agency by importers desir- 
ing to import this product must show the 
amount of sulfate of quinine now held by 
the interested party and must state that 
the import requested will not be reex- 
ported from the country but will be used 
exclusively for domestic consumption. 
The Department may restrict importa- 
tions of sulfate of quinine, if it deems the 
existing supply in the country sufficient 
for domestic needs. 


Egypt 


(See News by Commodities: Construc- 
tion; Medicinals and Crude Drugs; Rub- 
ber and Products.) 


Economic Conditions 


Business during the third quarter of 
1940 was hard hit by Italy’s entry into 
the war, causing dislocation of shipping 
and disruption of foreign trade. This 
development was partly offset by the 
British Government’s agreement to pur- 
chase the 1940-41 cotton crop, and con- 
tinued heavy expenditures by British 
forces in Egypt, which have stimulated 
many branches of trade. 


Foreign Trade Drops—vU. S. Share Steady 


Trade turn-over during July 1940 (first 
month after Italy’s active belligerency) 
dropped sharply as compared with 1939, 
imports falling to £E1,326,400 from 
£E3,023,500, and exports to £E729,200 (of 
which cotton represented £E276,400) 
from £E1,993,300 (cotton £E1,518,500). 
For the first 7 months the comparison 
was more favorable, imports advancing 
to £E23,626,000 from £E19,573,000, and 
exports rising to £E21,200,000 (cotton 
£E14,509,000) from £E18,463,000 (cotton 
£E13,194,000). Publication of statistics 
has been suspended since July 1940. 
Continuation of the trade decline in Au- 
gust is indicated by a sharp drop in ship- 
ping movement. Incidentally, this trend 
has substantially reduced customs re- 
ceipts, a major source of Government 
revenue. 

Exports from the United States to 
Egypt (U. S. statistics) during July-— 
November 1940 reached $7,656,000 ($6,- 
743,000 in 1939) and for the 11-month 
period $18,567,000 ($12,826,000). Imports 
to the United States from Egypt for the 
5 months ending November 1940 
amounted to $2,306,000 ($2,898,000), and 
for 11 months to $7,039,000 ($6,449,000). 


Cotton Sales to United Kingdom— 
Domestic Trade Varies 


Agreement announced in August 1940 
that the British Government would pur- 
chase the 1940-41 crop of cotton, Egypt’s 
major money product, and cottonseed had 
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a helpful effect on trade. This agreement 
did not include the 1939-40 carry-over 
(estimated at more than 1,250,000 can- 
tars — cantar equaling 99 pounds), 
Shipments during the 1939-40 cotton 
year were about 12 percent less than in 
1938-39, but income was larger because 
of higher prices. Cotton on hand was 
considerably above the previous year, 
amounting to 1,516,079 cantars on Octo. 
ber 2, 1940, against 832,113 cantars on 
September 27, 1939. Estimates indicate 
increased yields of wheat, barley, beans, 
and lentils, and decreases in onions ang 
lupins. Negotiations with the British 
Government for sale of surplus rice, 
onions, and eggs were reported. 


Domestic trade was not uniform, many 
lines being handicapped by dwindling 
supplies of imported products, while oth. 
ers were helped by the large expenditures 
(estimated at £E1,500,000 monthly) of 
the British forces stationed in Egypt. Re- 
duced bank clearings, (£E80,462,000 in 
the first 9 months of 1940 against £82. 
633,000 in same period of 1939) partly re. 
flected the smaller turn-over. Business 
sluggishness continued to make payments 
difficult, thus increasing the proportion 
of cash sales. While a certain decrease 
was noted in bills protested, this was at- 
tributed to a reduction in the number 
outstanding rather than to any improve- 
ment. 


Industrial Operations Slower—Prices 
Advance 


Increasing difficulty of obtaining nec- 
essary imported raw materials seriously 
affected operation of many industries. A 
slight improvement was noted in private 
construction, but public construction re- 
mained at a low ebb, new undertakings 
being limited to military projects. 


Prices continued to rise, affecting many 
local products as well as imported com- 
modities, large purchases by British 
forces in Egypt being a contributing 
cause. The cost-of-living index at end of 
August 1940 rose to 141 (128 in August 
1939) from 137 (128) in May 1940; the 
wholesale price index stood at 125 (94) 
compared with 120 (93) in May, while 


the retail price index rose to 116 (110) ‘ 


from 114 (109) in May. 


Transport and Communication 


Shipping at Egyptian Ports Very In- 
active Since Italy Entered War.—Since 
Italy’s entry into the war, June 10, 1940, 


Egyptian ports have felt keenly the dis- 


location of shipping traffic. Only % 
ships called at the three chief Egyptian 
ports, Alexandria, Port Said, and Suez, 
during July and August 1940, compared 
with 332 during the _ corresponding 
months of 1939. Likewise, the number 
of ships transiting the Suez Canal dur- 
ing this period was only 56, compared 
with 460 a year before. 

The following comparative statement 
gives details on the shipping movements 
at these individual ports during the 2 
months July and August 1939 and 1940: 
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aaa 
Alexandria Port Said Suez 
Item : 
1939 1940 1939 1940 1939 1940 

nome — 
Ship arrivals. -.- 427 49 143 35 111 53 
Net registered tonnage. _--_- 1, 045, 203 101, 412 181, 742 44, 009 134, 048 81, 283 
passengers disembarked - - - 10, 394 407 1,070 68 856 411 
gons of cargo landed: 

For Egypt.--- 685, 594 69, 026 8, 697 108 166, 485 142, 283 

Trangit........- 4, 449 | ake beasen 82, 653 20, 897 130 104 





—_—_— 


Railway Freight Rates and Passenger 
Fares Increased.—Effective November 1, 
1940, freight rates and passenger fares 
were increased on the Egyptian State 
Railways. The order dated October 28 
increases transport charges on goods of 
all kinds by 20 percent, effective except 
for the following commodities on which 
increases will be as follows: Gas oils of 
all kinds, 30 percent; benzine, 30 per- 
cent; ginned cotton, unginned cotton, 
cottonseed, and kerosene, 10 percent. 
Railway-station charges and all other 
accessory charges on freight were in- 
creased by 50 percent, except in the case 
of ginned cotton, unginned cotton, cot- 
tonseed, and kerosene. On these the 
above charges are increased by 10 per- 


, cent. 


Effective November 1, 1940, the Egyp- 
tian State Railways has increased first- 
and second-class passenger fares by 10 
percent, and third-class passenger fares 
by 5 percent. 


El Salvador 


(See News by Commodities: Foodstuffs 
and Allied Products.) 


Estonia 


(See News by Commodities: Railway 
Equipment.) 


French 


Cameroun 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Agreement Provides for British Guar- 
anteed Purchases of French Cameroun 
Products—See United Kingdom. 


French Indochina 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


New Import Tariff Established; Du- 
ties Applied to Imports of All Origins.— 
A new schedule of import duties, apply- 
ing to imports from all countries, in- 
cluding France, became effective in 
French Indochina January 1, 1941, ac- 
cording to a January 15 dispatch from 
Saigon. 

The duties are wholly ad valorem, 
ranging from 5 to 130 percent in the 
minimum tariff. The general rates are 
three times the minimum. 


The list of products heretofore ex- 
empt from import duty, and the list of 
products the importation of which was 
formerly prohibited, remain substan- 
tially unchanged. The internal con- 
sumption tax, which applies on both im- 
ported and domestic products, continues 
in effect. 

Fixed minimum valuations for duty 
purposes are to be established for mer- 
chandise on the basis of prices in Indo- 
china. 

Minimum rates continue to apply as 
formerly on most imports from the 
United States. Temporarily the mini- 
mum duty on trucks is 25 percent, on 
automobile parts 20 percent. Iron, steel, 
and medicines are duty-free. 

[For some time past practically all im- 
ports have been subject to import license in 
French Indochina. American exporters 
should have assurance from their Indochina 


importers regarding the license before mak- 
ing shipment. ] 


French West 
Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Kola Nuts: Circulation Tax Doubled 
in Ivory Coast and French Guinea.* 


Germany 


(See News by Commodities: Chemi- 
cals; Foodstuffs and Allied Products; 
Leather and Products; Machinery, Other 
than Electrical; Medicinals and Crude 
Drugs; Paints and Pigments; Paper and 
Related Products; Railway Equipment; 
Tobacco and Related Products. Food- 
stuffs item is headed “Austria.”) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Fish and Fish Products: Board Estab- 
lished for Regulation of Trade.—A sepa- 
rate board for the regulation of trade in 
fish and fish products was established by 
order of the German Minister for Food 
and Agriculture, November 18, 1940, pub- 
lished in the Reichgesetzblatt, part I, for 
November 20, 1940. The order became 
effective 1 week after date of publication. 
The new Board is authorized to grant 
import and export permits and to allo- 
cate foreign exchange for the trade in 
fish. 

Fish and fish products were formerly 
under the supervision of the Board for 
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the Control of Animals and Animal 
Products. 


Commercial Law Digests 


Corporation Taz, Rates on Income Ex- 
tended.—By decree of the Council of 
Ministers for National Defense of Decem- 
ber 31, 1940, published in the Reichsge- 
setzblatt January 15, 1941, the corpora- 
tion tax rate increases introduced under 
the law of July 25, 1938, originally lim- 
ited to the years 1939 and 1940, have been 
indefinitely extended. Rates are 40 per- 
cent on general corporations and 20 per- 
cent on mortgage credit banks whose 
incomes exceed 100,000 marks. Where 
incomes are below that amount, rates are 
30 percent and 20 percent, respectively. 

Life Insurance, War Risk.—In princi- 
ple, war risk is covered by all German 
life-insurance policies, whether the 
holder of the policy is a civilian or a 
soldier. 

For life-insurance policies applied for 
after September 1, 1939, the date when 
hostilities began, a single moderate sup- 
plementary premium to cover war risk is 
charged. On the other hand an addi- 
tional premium is not required in the 
case of life-insurance contracts applied 
for before September 1, 1939. 

In group-insurance policies, war risk 
is fully covered, an additional risk pre- 
mium being collected on all contracts 
concluded after September 1, 1939. Ex- 
emption from the payment of this extra 
premium is granted until further notice 
to new adherents to groups holding 
group insurance policies already in force 
before September 1, 1939. 


Transport and Communications 


Normal Postal Relations Reestablished 
with Belgium, Netherlands, and Luxem- 
bourg—German postal authorities re- 
port reestablishing, as of December l, 
normal postal relations between the oc- 
cupied territories of Belgium, Nether- 
lands, and Luxembourg. Registered let- 
ters and postcards, as well as ordinary 
and registered printed matter, samples, 
business papers and mixed mail matter 
have now been admitted for transmis- 
sion between the three countries. Cor- 
respondence may be conducted in all 
languages. : 


Greece 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Currants, Sultana Raisins, and Figs: 
Central Trade-Control Organizations 
Established.—Central organizations have 
been established in Greece to control the 
trade in currants, Sultana raisins, and 
figs, by orders of August 24 and 29 and 
September 9, 1940, published in the Of- 
ficial Greek Gazette, August 24 and 30 
and September 28, respectively. These 
organizations, formed under the au- 
thority of compulsory law No. 2476 of 
August 2, 1940, to regulate trade in Greek 
products, are to operate as follows: 
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The “Autonomous Currant Organiza- 
tion” was given exclusive right to pur- 
chase, stock, sell and export currants, 
effective from August 26, 1940; 

The “Company of Cooperative Sul- 
tana Organizations” was given exclusive 
right to purchase Sultana raisins from 
producers, effective August 29, 1940; the 
“Union of Greek Sultana Exporters” was 
given sole right to buy up from this com- 
pany, to pack and export such raisins, 
effective September 6, 1940; and 

The “Bureau for the Protection of 
Greek Figs” was given exclusive right to 
purchase figs from producers, effective 
September 9, 1940; and the “Union of 
Greek Fig Exporters” was given sole 
right to buy up from this Bureau, pre- 
pare and pack dried figs, and to sell and 
ship them abroad—effective September 
6, 1940. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of De- 
cember 28, 1940, for announcement of the 
provisions of Law No. 2476.] 

Trade and Payments Agreement With 
Hungary Renewed.—The revised Greek- 
Hungarian trade and payments agree- 
ment of January 9, 1940, was renewed 
for another 3 months until February 28, 
1941, according to Nachrichten fiir 
Aussenhandel, Berlin, December 2, 1940. 


[This agreement had been renewed in 
September 1940, for a 2-month period end- 
ing November 30, 1940. For details of the 
revised agreement see COMMERCE REPORTS 
for May 18, 1940.] 


Transport and Communication 


Greek Supply Office Will Comman- 
deer Greek Tonnage-—A Greek Supply 
Office, whose object will be the purchase 
abroad and transportation to Greece of 
essential products, was established by 
authority of an emergency law (No. 
2629, 1940), published in the Greek 
Official Gazette of November 7, 1940. 
Subsidiary agencies of the Supply Office 
are reported to have been set up in New 
York, Alexandria, and Bombay. < 

To transport supplies purchased by 
the Office, the Greek Government will 
commandeer available Greek tonnage. 
For the present, goods will be moved 
through the Suez Canal in convoys. In 
view of the virtual closing of nearly all 
Continental sources of supply, the Greek 
Supply Office plans to buy heavily in the 
United States, and preliminary steps in 
that direction are now under way. The 
New York agency of the Office is to be 
headed by the Greek Consul General in 
New York, assisted by the heads of the 
New York branch offices of the National 
Bank of Greece and of the Bank of 
Athens. 


Grenada 
Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation.—It is understood 
that virtually no dollar exchange is 
available for any purpose. 
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Guatemala 


(See News by Commodities: Electrical 
Machinery and Equipment; Foodstuffs 
and Allied Products.) 


6 e 
Haiti 

(See News by Commodities: 
Equipment and Supplies.) 


Office 


Honduras 


(See News by Commodities: Automo- 
tive Products; Foodstuffs and Allied 
Products.) 


Hong Kong 


(See News by Commodities: Rubber 
and Products.) 


Hungary 


(See News by Commodities: Machin- 
ery, Other than Electrical; Railway 
Equipment.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Pelts and Furrier’s Articles: Lurury 
Taxes Canceled and Turn-over Taxes 
Converted to Lump-Sum Rates.* 

Trade and Payments Agreement with 
Greece Renewed.—See Greece. 


Iceland 


(See News by Commodities: Automo- 
tive Products.) 


India 


(See News by Commodities: Automo- 
tive Products; Construction; Machinery, 
Other Than Electrical; Medicinals and 


Crude Drugs; Teztiles and Related 
Products.) 
Commercial Law Digests 


Taxation: Supplementary Income-Taxr 
Rates—A supplementary Finance Bill 
introduced November 2, 1940, provides for 
a 25-percent surcharge for Central Gov- 
ernment purposes on all income taxes, 
including supertax and corporation tax. 
The increase will apply to the last 4 
months of the current fiscal year, becom- 
ing effective on December 1, 1940; the 
total tax for the 1940-41 assessments will 
be increased by 843 percent. In the case 
of incomes other than salaries there will 
be a supplementary assessment increas- 
ing the tax already assessed for 1940-41 
by one-twelfth, or 8 percent, and in the 
case of income from which tax is de- 
ducted at source, such as salaries, inter- 
est on securities, and dividends, the pre- 
vious deductions will be treated as short 
by one-twelfth, so that for the remaining 
4 months of the year deductions will be 
increased by 25 percent. The financial 
position will again be reviewed in Feb- 


February 1, 194] | 


ruary 1941, in connection with the 1941- 
42 budget proposals which comes into ef. _ 
fect after the close of the present fiscal] | 
year on March 31, 1941, and further tax. 
ation may be introduced at that time. 


[See ComMERcE Reports of June 15, 1940, 
p. 529, for basic tax rates.] 


Iran 


(See News by Commodities: Textiles 
and Related Products.) 


Transport and Communication 


Iranian Government Launches Ger- 
man-Built Dredge at Bandar Pahlavi— 
The dredge Mazandaran, built in Ger- 
many for the Iranian Government, was 
launched at the Caspian port of Bandar 
Pahlavi on October 29, 1940. This dredge 
and its auxiliary apparatus were built, 
under a contract awarded in October 
1935, by the German firm Schichau at a 
cost of 20,000 rials. It was transported 
by rail in sections through the Soviet 
Union; the assembling of its hull was be. 
gun in October 1938 and completed in 
December 1939. The ways on which it 


was constructed were built by Julius Ber. ' 


ger & Co., also German. 

The Mazandaran is 74.60 meters long, 
12.40 meters wide, draws 4.25 meters, has 
a speed of 13 kilometers per hour, works 
to a depth of 10 meters, and has a dredg. 
ing capacity of 1,000 cubic meters per 
hour. 


Iraq 


(See News by Commodities: Tobacco 
and Related Products.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Cotton and Cottonseed: Exportation | 
Subject to License.—Exportation of cot- 
ton and cottonseed has been made subject 
to license issued by the Grain-Trade Reg- 
ulating Board, effective October 7, 1940, 
according to a notice published in the 
Iraqi press October 9. 


Ireland (Eire) 


(See News by Commodities: Foodstuffs 
and Allied Products; Textiles and Re- 
lated Products.) 


Economic Conditions 


The unusual situation of an excess of 
exports over imports in Eire’s external 
trade occurred in October 1940. Imports, 
at £3,098,000, were 6.6 percent greater in 
value than the total for September, but, 
even so, they represented the _ second 
smallest monthly total since February 
1939. The October import value was 
20.4 percent below that for October 1939, 
with notable declines in the main cate- 
gories of trade. 

The total export valuation for October 
1940 reached £3,144,000, the largest total 
for any month in recent years. There 


was an export increase over the total 
value for October 1939 of 16.7 percent; in 
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the food, drink, and tobacco group the 
increase was 52.6 percent. 


Farmers Realize More From Sugar-Beet 
and Wheat Crops 


Irish growers of sugar beets received 
£2,000,000 for their harvest in 1940—twice 
the amount received for the 1939 crop, 
according to the Irish press. The crop 
area, 61,000 acres, was stated to be one- 
third larger than in the earlier year, and 
an excellent harvest was reported. The 
1940 harvest was said to be sufficient to 
supply 80 percent of the annual sugar 
requirement of the country. 

The return to Irish farmers from their 
wheat production was greater in 1940 
than in 1939. A total of £2.620,000 was 
reported (by an official of the Flour Mil- 
lers’ Irish Wheat Association on Decem- 
per 3) to have been paid for the crop 
since September. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Hosiery, and Laminated Springs and 
Parts: Import Quotas Continued.—A 
quota of 240,000 pairs of silk and/or arti- 
ficial silk hose may be imported into Eire 
during the period December 1, 1940, 
through May 31, 1941, by an order of 
October 29, according to the Board of 
Trade Journal, London, December 12. 
By another order of the same date, a 
quota of laminated springs and spring 
leaves, made wholly or mainly of iron or 
steel, equal in value to £1,000, may be im- 
ported into Eire during the period De- 
cember 1, 1940, through May 31, 1941. 


Italy 


(See News by Commodities: Leather 
and Products; Petroleum and Products.) 


Transport and Communication 


State Railways Suspend Operation of 
152 Scheduled Trains.—The Italian State 
Railways Administration has suspended 
operation of 152 scheduled railroad 
trains, 56 effective December 14, 1940, 
and 96 effective December 19, 1940. No 
specific reason was given. Believedly the 
suspension was motivated primarily by 
necessity of alleviating traffic congestion 
and of reducing railroad fuel consump- 
tion. 


Jamaica 


(See News by Commodities: Foodstuffs 
and Allied Products.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Dollar-Exchange Allocation.—Ex- 
change for imports from the United 
States is limited to goods for which im- 
port licenses have been granted. There 
is no delay, by reason of exchange condi- 
tions, in remittances in payment of 
goods for which import licenses have 
been granted. 

American exchange for purposes other 
than imports is also tightly restricted. 
It is not allowed for travel unless the 

287877—41——-3 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


travel be for urgent business reasons, for 
necessary medical attention of a nature 
that cannot be had in Jamaica, or for 
other purposes considered necessary by 
the Finance Board. Exchange is not al- 
lowed for education of a nature that can 
be obtained in Jamaica. For other pur- 
poses it may be granted when in the 
opinion of the Finance Board it is 
necessary. 


Japan 


(See News by Commodities: Lumber 
and Products; Paper and Related Prod- 
ucts; Textiles and Related Products; 
Tobacco and Related Products.) 


Economic Conditions 


Business transactions in Japan are ex- 
pected to be more rigidly controlled by 
newly enacted legislation at the session 
of the Diet opening January 20. Major 
bills to be introduced include the indus- 
trial-organization bill—backbone of the 
new economic structure—and the silk- 
contro] bill. Thirteen bills are to be sub- 
mitted by the Minister of Commerce per- 
taining to iron and steel, machinery, 
chemicals, fuel, patents, foreign trade, 
shipping, money, and banking. 


Foreign-Trade-Promotion Plans 


The Japan Foreign Trade Promotion 
Association has announced plans for the 
establishment of a foreign-trade research 
organization and the exchange of trade 
commissioners with foreign countries. 
The plan envisages cooperation with the 
Government in the enforcement of na- 
tional policies regarding foreign trade. 
Other objectives include the expansion of 
foreign markets and increasing the num- 
ber of export articles, improvement in the 
quality of exports, and strengthening re- 
lations with foreign-trade organizations 
abroad. Sample fairs and exhibitions are 
to be sponsored and a research institute 
established for the investigation of con- 
ditions in foreign markets, the policies of 
foreign countries regarding industries, 
trade, customs system, foreign exchange, 
and other econom.c problems. 


Low-Priced Goods Form Bulk of Holiday 
Sales 


Department-store sales during the New 
Year holidays were reportedly heavier in 
number but considerably lighter in value 
than in 1939. Sales were confined to 
low-priced goods in view of the ban on 
sales of luxury items. The majority of 
buyers consisted of factory workers, 
housewives, and others in the lower in- 
come brackets. 


Silk-Market Conditions Disappointing 


Continued unfavorable conditions in 
the silk market at the end of the year 
were disappointing, as a last-minute im- 
provement had been anticipated. The 
market was featured last year by the 
Government’s purchase of 100,000 bales 
of silk and a drop of 30 percent in Ameri- 
can mill takings compared with 1939. 
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Domestic business was bad, principally 
because of the July 7 ban on the sale of 
luxury goods. Domestic consumption is 
expected to increase this year through 
utilization of silk for weaving and spin- 
ning with wool and raw cotton. 

The National Silk Reelers Association 
and the Cooperative Silk Reelers Soci- 
eties have agreed to limit offerings of silk 
for export conditioning this year to less 
than 85 percent of the volume submitted 
for conditioning in 1940, for the purpose 
of maintaining export silk prices. Cocoon 
production in Japan proper in 1940 de- 
clined 3.6 percent from 1939 and 6 per- 
cent from the goal set by the Ministry of 
Agriculture. Unfavorable weather condi- 
tions and shortage of fertilizers contrib- 
uted to the decline. 


Shortages Handicap Iron and Steel 
Industry 


Iron and steel circles are exerting 
strenuous efforts to increase production 
but are reported to be handicapped by 
the shortage of mining equipment, im- 
ported materials, coal and labor. Exten- 
Sive mergers in the Kwanto district are 
contemplated, with the Japan Steel Tub- 
ing Co. as a dominating factor, to ra- 
tionalize manufacturing processes and in- 
crease efficiency of iron and steel con- 
cerns. 


Slight Change in Price Index 


The Bank of Japan’s wholesale com- 
modity price index for Tokyo during De- 
cember stood at 312.5, showing an in- 
crease of 0.6 percent over November but 
a decline of 0.5 percent compared with 
December 1939. Of the 110 articles sur- 
veyed, 20 moved upward and 4 declined. 
Textile materials, foodstuffs, and rel- 
ishes were higher, but miscellaneous 
goods showed a substantial increase ow- 
ing to the unusually heavy Government 
payments. 

Goods in warehouses at the end of Oc- 
tober consisted of 42,000,000 units valued 
at 1,540,000,000 yen, against 27,000.000 


units valued at 836,000,000 yen in Octo- 
ber 1939. 


Exchange and Finance 


Money Market Easier—The money 
market was considerably easier by mid- 
January following the liquidation of 
year-end accounts and return flow of 
money from interior institutions. Over- 
night rates dropped to 6% rin (2.37 per- 
cent per year), and the Bank of Japan 
note issue on January 11 was reported at 
4,070,289,000 yen, representing a decline 
of 885,985,000 since December 31. 


Mexico 


(See News by Commodities: Chemicals; 
Foodstuffs and Allied Products; Leather 
and Products.) 


Commercial Law Digests 


Taxation: Exemption for New Indus- 
tries —Production of various kinds of 
cellulose and caustic soda free of taxes 
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for 5 years was authorized November 29, 
1940. A period of 500 days is allowed 
from the date of publication (Dec. 7, 
1940) , in which to commence operations. 
Similar authorization has been issued in 
favor of a manufacturer of funeral ac- 
cessories, with permission to import the 
necessary machinery free of duty (Diario 
Oficial, December 7, 1940); also an ex- 
emption for the production of kraft cel- 
lulose (Diario Oficial, December 10, 
1940). 


Netherlands 


(See News by Commodities: Rubber 
and Products; Special Products; To- 
bacco and Related Products.) 


Netherlands 


Indies 


(See News by Commodities: Paper 
and Related Products; Textiles and 
Related Products.) 


Business conditions showed little 
change during the month ended in mid- 
January. Holiday trading was below 
normal, although better than a year 
previous, and importing was affected by 
stock-taking. Importers and _ whole- 
salers continued limiting credits to 
dealers to small amounts, generally on 
a 30-day basis. Collections were slight- 
ly slower, but there have been no impor- 
tant failures. 


Surplus Funds Seeking Investment in 
Industries 


Money is plentiful, with an excess of 
funds seeking suitable investment chan- 
nels which are scarce. This gives rise 
to serious consideration of the establish- 
ment of domestic industrial enterprises, 
although long-term plans have not been 
formulated. 

Standing crops in Java and Madura 
have benefited from recent rains, but 
actual harvests and replanting remain 
considerably below last year’s levels. In 
the Outer Provinces the food situation 
is generally satisfactory. 


Rubber Trading Quiet—Sugar Prospects 
Favorable 


The rubber market has been quiet in 
recent weeks, with small turn-over, 
owing to stock-taking and holidays, and 
the waiting attitude toward develop- 
ments in the new year. Provisional re- 
ports of rubber exports in 1940 indicate 
shipments of approximately 275,740 
metric tons of estate rubber and 269,560 
tons of native rubber. Estate ship- 


ments fell slightly under the export 
quota, while native rubber exceeded its 
quota by over 1,000 tons. 

Following slight recovery in the sugar 
market early in December, dullness again 
prevailed in the first half of January. In 
local sugar circles, however, immediate 
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prospects are believed favorable for sales 
in the Far East, except in India, where 
overproduction is anticipated. 


Export Trade Gaining in Value 


During the first 11 months of 1940 Neth- 
erlands Indian export trade amounted to 
805,500,000 guilders, compared with 690,- 
600,000 guilders in the corresponding pe- 
riod in 1939. (The average value of the 
guilder in the two periods was $0.53 in 
U.S. currency.) The increase of 16 per- 
cent was due primarily to heavier ship- 
ments at higher prices of rubber and tin. 

Import prices also were higher than in 
1939, but owing to a drop of approxi- 
mately 15 percent in volume of import 
trade, the total value of imports was 
somewhat lower in the first 11 months of 
1940, amounting to 411,300,000 guilders, 
compared with 422,600,000 guilders in the 
corresponding period the previous year. 


Exchange and Finance 


Export Exchange Regulations Modi- 
fied.—Recent circular instructions is- 
sued by the Netherlands Indies Depart- 
ment of Economic Affairs regarding 
certain foreign exchange for products 
of the Indies sold in world markets 
include the establishment of minimum 
prices for kapok at Liverpool and Lon- 
don, the exemption of irrevocable-let- 
ter-of-credit requirements on exports 
amounting in value to less than 200 
guilders, and the amendment of terms 
of sale provided for exports of Nether- 
lands Indies tea to Chile. 

By the terms of Foreign Exchange 
Export Circular No. 13, issued October 
11, 1940, an amendment was made set- 
ting minimum prices for kapok destined 
for Liverpool and London, as well as 
advancing the prices applicable to ex- 
ports to West Australia. 

Foreign Exchange Export Circular 
No. 14, issued October 15, 1940, provides 
for the exemption of irrevocable-letter- 
of-credit requirements on shipments of 
Netherlands Indies produce whenever 
such shipments are of a value less than 
200 guilders. The general requirements 
stipulating that exports must obtain 
irrevocable-letter-of-credit terms were 
outlined in Circular No. 12. ‘(See For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of November 16, 
1940.) 

Under the provisions of Circulars 4 
and 12, exports of Netherlands Indies 
tea to Chile were required to be made 
against irrevocable letters of credit in 
British pounds sterling on London. 
This provision was canceled as of Octo- 
ber 18, 1940, by the provisions of Foreign 
Exchange Export Circular No. 15. 
Therefore, exports of tea to Chile will 
hereafter be made against irrevocable 
letters of credit in United States dollars 
on New York. 

Import Exchange Regulations Clari- 
fied.—Two instructions issued by the De- 
partment of Economic Affairs of the 
Netherlands Indies on October 22, 1940, 
further regulate the methcd of contract- 
ing for imports from abroad and the is- 
suance of certificates of origin for all 
imports. (See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEK- 
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Ly, Oct. 12, 1940.) The first of these 
instructions, taking the form of Import 


Foreign-Exchange Circular No. 5, pro- | 


vides that foreign-exchange allotments 
by the Foreign Exchange Institute wi] 
be granted only in cases where contracts 
have been closed on an f. 0. b. basis. The 
second instruction in the form of g 
decree of the Director of Economic Af- 
fairs, although issued independently ang 
not as a numbered circular, applies to 
imports in the same manner as the pro- 
visions of Import Foreign-Exchange Cir. 
cular No. 4 and provides that diplomatic 
and consular representatives of the 
Kingdom of the Netherlands are quali- 
fied to issue certificates of origin for 
goods destined for the Netherlands Indies 
from abread. As this decree of the Dj- 
rector of Economic Affairs referreg 
specifically to a regulation (Decree of 
October 14, 1936, No. 14303/C. I. B.) re. 
quiring certificates of origin for goods 
imported into the Netherlands Indies 
falling under the quota restrictions of 
1935, it was not clear that the officials 
designated could issue certificates of ori- 
gin for all imports as provided for in 
Import Foreign-Exchange Circular No. 
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4. However, the Bureau of Imports of | 


the Department of Economic Affairs has 
advised the American Consulate Genera] 
at Batavia that the new provisions do 
apply to all imports and that henceforth 
diplomatic and consular officers of the 
Kingdom of the Netherlands may issue 
certificates of origin for any shipment of 
goods from abroad. In these circum- 
stances it may be understood that the 


authorization for these officials to issue | 


certificates of origin is provided for in 
paragraph 3 (c) of Import Foreign-Ex- 
change Circular No. 4. 

Agreement Reached Between Java 
Bank and Yokohama Specie Bank— 


These banks have agreed that, effective | 


January 1, 1941, all transactions with 
Japan shall henceforth be allowed only 
in yen but that the yen-dollar rate shall 
form the basis of transfers of balances. 
Exceptions will be granted only by special 
written permits of the Netherland Indies 
Foreign Exchange Control Board. 

Batavia Stock Market Reopened.—The 
Batavia Stock Market, closed since May 
10, 1940, because of the invasion of the 
Netherlands, was reopened December 23, 
1940, as a result of the insistence of local 
business circles who feared the develop- 
ment of private “curb” trading. Trading 
is, however, restricted to fixed interest- 
bearing securities. 

Government bond quotations showed 
an appreciable gain over May 10, owing 
principally to the abundance of money 
and the scarcity of investment oppor- 
tunities. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Clothing: Quota Restrictions on Im- 
ports Continued.—Expiring Netherland 
Indian quota restrictions on imports of 
finished clothing have been continued in 
effect for 1 year, beginning December 1, 
1940, by a decree published in Staatsblad 
No. 516, November 9, 1940. 
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Commercial Law Digests 


Taxation: Income and Property Tar 
Rates Increased.—The 1941 budget pro- 
posals include: Upward revision of the 
schedule of income-tax rates on bache- 
lors, advance in the surtax on the in- 
come tax of individuals to a maximum 
of 175 percent, increase in the surtax on 
the corporation tax from 250 percent to 
300 percent; retention of the surtax on 
the war-profits tax at 80 percent; provi- 
sion imposing an obligation on bankers 
and other persons to furnish information 
to the tax administration when re- 
quested; reduction in the minimum on 
which the property tax is leviable; and a 
§0-percent surtax on the property tax. 
Since the basic corporation-tax rate is 
10 percent, the surtax brings the total 
rate to 40 percent. The basic war- 


profits tax rate is 35 percent, so that the 


g0-percent surtax results in an effective 
rate of 63 percent. 


Netherlands 
West Indies 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Available for Imports.—Ex- 
change in unlimited amount is available 
for imports from the United States. No 
delays due to exchange difficulties are 
experienced on remittances for imports. 

Sale of exchange for purposes other 
than imports is severely restricted, and 
each application to buy exchange for 
other purposes must go before the finan- 
cial commission for approval. Each case 
is decided on its merits; however, ex- 
change for the payment of services con- 
sidered reasonable and necessary, such as 
premiums on insurance policies, vaca- 
tion and business travel, etc., is usually 
made available to the applicant. 


New Zealand 


(See News by Commodities: Electrical 
Machinery and Equipment.) 


Economic Conditions 


The excess of exports over imports in 
New Zealand’s foreign trade advanced 
sharply in the first 11 months of 1940, 
reaching £NZ20,965,000, compared with 
£NZ8,277,000 for the same period in 1939 
and £NZ3,991,000 in 1938. 

Total imports for the first 11 months 
of 1940 were £NZ45,596,000, representing 
only a relatively small decrease compared 
with £NZ46,335,000 in the same period of 
1939 and £NZ50,657,000 in the first 11 
months of 1938. 

Exports, on the other hand, have 
markedly increased, being valued at 
£NZ66,561,000 in the first 11 months of 
1940, compared with £NZ54,612,000 and 
£NZ54,648,000 in the same periods of 1939 
and 1938, respectively. The export total 
for the first 11 months of 1940 is only 
about £NZ152,000 less than the record 
total for the entire calendar year 1937— 
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so, obviously, the 12-month total for 1940 
will set a record. 

Effects of import restrictions are re- 
flected in a drop of 17.9 percent in inward 
Oversea manifest tonnage handled at 
New Zealand ports during the first 10 
months of 1940, against the comparable 
period of 1939. Outward oversea ton- 
nage increased by 8.5 percent in the 
same period. 

With the commencement of the pri- 
mary-produce export season, foreign-ex- 
change funds held by New Zealand banks 
have begun to accumulate again. The 
Reserve Bank’s net sterling funds on De- 
cember 16, 1940, totaled £NZ9,284,000, 
compared with £NZ8,489,000 on Novem- 
ber 18, the lowest level reached in 1940. 


Prices, Shortages, Curb Retail Gains 


Internally, trading was increasingly 
brisk during the Christmas buying sea- 
son, though retail sales in December did 
not reach the high volume experienced 
in recent peak seasons, because of higher 
prices and shortages of numerous im- 
ported lines. 

The wholesale-price index rose sharply 
in October by reason of increased prices 
of imported goods, and was 14.8 percent 
higher than in October 1939. The Oc- 
tober retail-price index, however, fell 
slightly from the September figure. 

Mercantile credit continued to be 
easy in December, and collections were 
being effected normally. Bankruptcies 
in the Dominion in the first 10 months 
of 1940 numbered 161, a drop of 22.9 per- 
cent from the first 10 months of 1939. 


Good Weather Helps Dairy Industries 


Exceptionally good weather conditions 
for dairying continued up to the middle 
of December. The condition of cattle 
was said to be excellent and feed abun- 
dant. In some districts of the North Is- 
land, prospects were for a higher output 
of butter and cheese than in the record 
season of 1937-38. In the first 4 months 
of the current season (August 1 to No- 
vember 30, 1940) butter export gradings 
totaled 57,484 long tons and cheese grad- 
ings 39,522 long tons. These figures rep- 
resent increases over the similar 1939-— 
40 period of 21.01 percent for butter and 
44.3 percent for cheese. The increase in 
butter-fat production is 26.2 percent. 


Meat Killings Slacken—Wool Quality 
Better 


Total meat killings for export in the 
first 2 months of the current season 
(October 1 to November 30, 1940) were 
449.585 freight carcasses, a decrease of 
34,734 carcasses from killings in the first 
2 months of the 1939-40 season. The de- 
crease is accounted for by a fall in lamb 
killings of 56.6 percent and in mutton 
killings of 88.5 percent—attributed to de- 
lays in delivery to freezing works, on the 
part of farmers who desire to fatten 
their stock and thereby obtain higher 
returns under war export contract prices. 
In order that available shipping may be 
used to full capacity, the Meat Producers 
Board has urged farmers not to hold 
back deliveries. Export killings of 
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baconer pigs by November 30 totaled 67,- 
447 carcasses, an increase of 59.5 percent 
over the first 2 months of the previous 
season, and (ffrozen-beef production 
totaled 14,257 quarters. 

Mild spring weather conditions facili- 
tated plans for holding early wool ap- 
praisals, which began in mid-October. 
Earlier shearing and deliveries to wool 
stores were effected. Reports from both 
North and South Islands indicate a bet- 
ter quality of wool than last season. 


Fewer Apples, More Pears: 1941 Outlook 


The 1941 apple crop is estimated at 
2,250,000 bushel cases, or about 680,000 
cases less than last season. Pear produc- 
tion is estimated at 300,000 cases, or 35,- 
000 cases more than last season. At the 
end of 1940 there was no immediate 
prospect of shipping being available to 
export any apples and pears in 1941. The 
Government has offered to purchase 
marketable grades at an average of 5s. 
5d. per bushel at assembly points, an in- 
crease of 5d. over last season’s average 
price. 


Motor-Vehicle Registrations Drop 
Sharply 


New passenger cars registered in the 
first 11 months of 1940 totaled 6,708, a 
decline of 67.1 percent from the com- 
parable period of 1939, and registrations 
of commercial vehicles (trucks and 
busses) totaled 1,603, a drop of 61.9 per- 
cent. The proportion of American cars 
registered was 24.1 percent, compared 
with 39 percent in the 1939 period, while 
the American share of the truck and bus 
market fell from 72.8 percent to 68.3 per- 
cent. Gasoline consumption by motor 
vehicles in the calendar year 1940 is 
estimated as 15 or 20 percent less than in 
1939. 

The Government will make efforts 
early in 1941 to bring into operation the 
medical benefits provided for by the 
Social Security Act. 


Exchange and Finance 


Payments for Exports—On December 
31 the Bank of England notified all Brit- 
ish banks that exports from New Zealand 
must be paid for in specified currencies. 
Exports to the United States, Philippine 
Islands, all United States dependencies 
(except Samoa), and Switzerland must 
be paid for either— 


(a) By a sterling bill drawn under a credit 
opened by the buyer of the goods with a 
bank in the United Kingdom and registered 
with the Bank of England providing for re- 
imbursement in United States dollars or 
Swiss francs as the case may be or in ster- 
ling from a U. S. A. or Swiss sterling regis- 
tered account as the case may be; 

(b) In sterling paid in the United King- 
dom, the sterling having been purchased by 
the buyer of the goods from a bank in the 
United Kingdom by a sale of United States 
dollars or Swiss francs as the case may be; 

(c) In sterling paid in the United Kingdom 
from a U.S. A. or Swiss registered account as 
the case may be; 

(d) In United States dollars or Swiss 
francs, as the case may be, paid by draft, tele- 
graphic transfer, or otherwise to the account 
of a bank in New Zealand with its agent 
abroad. 
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Commercial Law Digests 


Moratorium, Mortgage—The Gover- 
nor General, under the Emergency Reg- 
ulations Act, has issued the Mortgages 
Extension Emergency Regulations, 1940. 

Briefly, the regulations prohibit mort- 
gagees from doing any of the following 
acts without first obtaining leave of 
court: To call up or demand payment 
from any mortgagor or guarantor of the 
principal sum secured by a mortgage or 
guarantee; to commence, continue, or 
complete the exercise of any power of 
sale conferred by any mortgage or to 
exercise any power of recission or entry 
into possession conferred by any mort- 
gage, except in respect of property 
which the mortgagor has abandoned; 
to commence or continue any action or 
proceeding in any court for breach of 
any covenant, condition, or agreement, 
expressed or implied, in any mortgage 
or guarantee, other than a covenant, 
condition, or agreement for the payment 
of interest; to commence or continue 
any action or proceeding in any court 
for any interest secured by any mort- 
gage or guaranteed in excess of interest 
at the reduced rate, if any, provided for 
in the mortgage or guarantee. 

As has been observed, the restrictions 
thus imposed may, in certain instances, 
be modified by consent of court. In de- 
termining whether leave shall be granted 
to do any of the foregoing acts, the reg- 
ulations provide that the following facts 
must be considered by the court where 
application is made: The effect of the 
continuance of the mortgage upon the 
security afforded thereby to the mort- 
gagee; the desirability of retaining the 
mortgagor in possession of the mortgaged 
property; the inability of the mortgagor 
or guarantor to redeem the property or 
pay the obligation secured thereby either 
from his own money or by borrowing at a 
reasonable rate of interest; the conduct 
of the mortgagor or guarantor in respect 
of any breaches by him of the covenants 
of the mortgage or guarantee; the extent 
to which any default of the mortgagor or 
guarantor has been caused by any eco- 
nomic or financial conditions affecting 
trade or industry in New Zealand, wheth- 
er or not they are attributable to the 
war. After considering these and any 
other relevant matters the court is given 
full authority to grant or refuse an ap- 
plication in whole or in part, condition- 
ally or unconditionally. 

Where merely the payment of interest 
is involved the court may fix a future date 
as the time when payment must be made. 

The regulations apply to all mortgages, 
whether executed before or after August 
2, 1940, the effective date thereof. They 
also apply to mortgages where any power 
of sale, recission, or entry into possession 
conferred by the mortgage may already 
have been exercised. But the regulations 
are not applicable to mortgages of life- 
insurance policies, endowment, or annui- 
ties that have matured. 


It should also be noted that the regu- 
lations bind the Crown, a specific provi- 
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sion to this effect having been made in 
section 3 thereof. 

A copy of the full text of the regula- 
tions is available on a loan basis from the 
Division of Commercial Laws. (Digested 
from the Mortgages Extension Emer- 
gency Regulations, 1940.) 


Nicaragua 


(See News by Commodities: Automo- 
tive Products.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Delays Anticipated—The 
new exchange-control law, published 
November 4, 1940, and effective at the 
beginning of January, will probably re- 
sult in some delays at first. The new 
law contained few provisions modifying 
the existing situation, so far as Ameri- 
can exporters are concerned, but did 
provide a method whereby importers 
receiving from a newly established Ex- 
change Commission permission to im- 
port merchandise would automatically 
be assured of the necessary exchange to 
cover. 


Full advantage of the new system will 
apparently not be realized by importers 
for some weeks, if initial delays may be 
considered a reliable index. It is also 
probable that the total volume of ex- 
change authorized during the month 
will be somewhat less than the average 
monthly total during 1940. 


Although the Exchange Commission 
is functioning, some import permits are 
being issued, and some exchange author- 
ized, the normal flow of new business 
is held up while an attempt to clear 
outstanding applications is being made. 
Some, but relatively few, authorizations 
are being granted, and they cover 
urgently required commodities and out- 
standing necessities. 


In an attempt to obtain a complete 
account of the orders that are awaiting 
exchange and for which import permits 
had been issued prior to December 31, 
1940, the authorities have published 
notices in the public press to the effect 
that (1) a record of authorized orders 
must be declared before the office of the 
Exchange Commission and, (2) the Ex- 
change Commission has postponed ap- 
proval of new applications for import 
permits until permits already authorized 
have .been compiled. The notice states 
that the Exchange Commission will 
limit permits to those merchants who, 
without cause, have pending unpaid 
drafts, until they are liquidated. 


Such action should permit the authori- 
ties to reorganize and prepare for a more 
orderly control of exchange, but the pro- 
cedure will entail certain delays. It is 
believed, however, that importers, as well 
as United States exporters, will welcome 
any action that will clear pending drafts 
and in the future will permit drafts to be 
met with little delay. (Based on report 
from American Legation, Managua, Jan- 
uary 18, 1941.) 
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Nigeria 
(See News by Commodities: 
and Products.) 


Rubber | 


| 
| 


Norway | 


(See News by Commodities: Automo.- | 
tive Products; Oils, Fats, and Oilseeds.) | 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Apples and Pears.—Seasonal Reduced 
Duty Effective from December 2, 1940.— 
The Norwegian “reduced” seasonal im- 
port duty on apples and pears, of 0.40 
crown per kilogram (including surtaxes) 
is to apply for the period December 2, 
1940, to March 15, 1941, inclusive, by an 
order of October 26, published in Meddel- 


elser til tollvesnet Nos. 19 and 20 of No- | 


vember 2, 1940. 


[This reduced rate normally applies during 
the season March 16 to July 31 of each year, 
the rate at other times being 0.80 crown per 
kilogram. | 

Gifts for Population of Devastated 
Areas Temporarily Duty-Free.—Duty- 
free importation into Norway of gifts 
from abroad for the population of the 
devastated areas in that country has 
been granted by a customs circular of 
October 15, effective immediately and 
published in Meddelelser til tollvesnet of 
November 2, 1940. An exemption for 
gifts of clothing for distribution in the 
above areas has been in effect since July 
31, 1940. 


Panama 


(See News by Commodities: 
Pictures and Equipment.) 


Motion 


Peru 


(See News by Commodities: Rubber 
and Products; Special Products; Textiles 
and Related Products; Wazes.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation.—The more liberal 
offering of dollars which was evident for 
2 weeks following the announcement of 
the $10,000,000 Export-Import Bank 
credit subsided when it became apparent 
that no immediate modification in the 
accustomed quotation of the dollar was 
contemplated. Another influence—the 
slightly greater demand for dollars to 
settle year-end accounts—tended to con- 
sume almost all of the incoming dollar 
exchange, though it was possible to take 
care of all necessary settlements from the 
current supply without using much of 
the regular reserve funds or touching any 
of the Export-Import Bank credit. 

Sterling requirements continue to ex- 
ceed the negligible supply and for the 
most part the banks have oversold, ac- 
cepting soles for customers and carrying 
the risk of obtaining sterling at a future 
date. English houses as a rule now re- 
quest a guaranty of payment before 
shipping, while the sterling scarcity 
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makes it impossible for importers to give 
assurances unless the banks carry them. 
(American Embassy, Lima, January 14, 
1941.) 

Allotments for Public Debt in 1941 
Budget.—The following appropriations, 
compared with 1940, are contained in the 
1941 budget to meet service on the public 
debt (in thousands of soles): Floating 
and short-term debt—1940, 14,747; 1941, 
10,342. Internal funded debt—1940, 
7,356; 1941, 7,667. External funded— 
1940, 4,759; 1941, 5,200. Total—1940, 
26,862; 1941, 23,209. 

Details relating to the decline in ap- 
propriations for the floating and short- 
term debt are not known. The slight in- 
crease in the internal consolidated debt 
is due chiefly to a larger amount allotted 
for service on the 6 percent public-works 
ponds to be issued in 1941. External- 
debt appropriations carry the usual item 
of 1,200,000 soles for the guano Sterling 
loan, 2,000,000 for sinking fund on the 
National and Tobacco dollar loans, and 
2,000,000 for interest on the same loans. 
The latter shows an increase of 441,000 
soles over the 1,559,000 figure appearing 
in the 1940 budget. ‘American Embassy, 
Lima, January 17, 1941.) 


PhilippineIslands 


(See News by Commodities: Chemi- 
cals; Foodstuffs and Allied Products; 
Textiles and Related Products.) 


Poland 


(See News by Commodities: Tobacco 
and Related Products.) 


St. Lucia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Duties Increased on Various 
Miscellaneous Products and Reduced on 
Several Articles—Import duties were 
substantially increased in St. Lucia on 
various miscellaneous products and were 
reduced on several articles by a tariff 
amendment order of December 12, 1940, 
published in the Official Gazette and ef- 
fective the same date. 

Included among the products on which 
the import duties have been increased 
are the following which are of interest 
to exporters from the United States: 
Refined sugar; confectionery; jams, jel- 
lies, and preserved fruits; pickles, con- 
diments, and sauces; alcoholic bever- 
ages; unmanufactured tobacco; clocks 
and watches and parts; silk hosiery; 
silk and silk manufactures; jewelry; 
sewing machines; certain machinery; 
musical instruments; perfumery and 
toilet preparations; plate and plated 
ware; umbrellas and parasols; and waz. 

The duties were reduced on type- 
writers, cash registers, metal furniture, 
hardware, condensed and _ preserved 
milk, and containers imported for the 
exportation of agricultural produce.* 
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St. Pierre and 
Miquelon 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Alcohols: Importation Subject to Spe- 
cial Permit—Importation of alcohol 
(rums, whiskies, brandies, cognacs, gins, 
etc.) has been made subject to special 
permit in St. Pierre and Miquelon, by an 
order of December 7, 1940, published in 
the Journal Officiel of the colony and 
effective December 15. 


Southern 
Rhodesia 


(See News by Commodities: Tobacco 
and Related Products.) 


Economic Conditions 


Trade was fairly steady in October and 
early November. Building has increased, 
following removal of government restric- 
tions. New car sales were fairly good for 
the time of year, and used-car demand 
was strong. 

Manufacture of war supplies in South- 
ern Rhodesia is to be expanded in col- 
laboration with the Union of South 
Africa. The Southern Rhodesian War 
Supplies Committee has been actively at 
work since July. A complete census has 
been taken of the workshops, tools, ma- 
terials, and artisans in the colony. 


Spain 


(See News by Commodities : Chemicals ; 
Foodstuffs and Allied Products.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Budget for 1941 Same as 1940.—The 
same budget appropriations as for the 
year 1940, together with changes made 
during that year, will apply for the year 
1941, according to a law of December 30, 
1940, published in the Boletin Oficial of 
January 1, 1941. 


Sweden 


(See News by Commodities: Chemicals; 
Machinery, Other than Electrical; Oils, 
Fats, and Oilseeds; Paper and Related 
Products; Railway Equipment.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Second Defense Loan Subscriptions 
Opened.—The second defense loan of 
500,000,000 kronor was opened for public 
subscription on January 15. The new 
loan is in the form of 10-year 4-percent 
bonds and 3-percent premium bonds. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Margarine and other Edible Fats: 
Import-Duty Changes—The import 
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duty on “household” margarine (hav- 
ing a melting point below 36° C.) has 
been reduced from 215 crowns to 173 
crowns per 100 kilograms, by a procla- 
mation of November 8, 1940, effective 
for the period November 11, 1940, to 
June 30, 1941 (published as Svensk For- 
fattningssamling Number 917). This 
reduction corresponds to a change in 
excise tax on domestically produced 
margarine. 

Concurrently with the above, the 
import duty on edible vegetable fats in 
glass or jars waS increased from 5 
crowns to 105 crowns, that on synthetic 
lard was increased from 170 to 173 
crowns, and that on margarine other 
than household was reduced from 75 to 
70 crowns, all per 100 kilograms. 

Margarine and Other Edible Fats: 
Excise-Taxr Changes.—The excise tax on 
domestically produced “household” mar- 
garine (that having a melting point 
below 36° C.) has been reduced from 
2 crowns to 1.58 crowns per kilogram, 
by a proclamation of November 8, effec- 
tive from November 11, 1940, to June 
30, 1941 (published as Svensk Forfatt- 
ningssamling No. 916). At the same 
time, considerable increases were made 
in excise taxes on articles considered 
possible substitutes for margarine. 


Switzerland 


(See News by Commodities: Machin- 
ery, Other Than Electrical; Rubber and 
Products.) 


Economic Conditions 


Difficulties in Swiss economic life have 
increased greatly since the entry of Italy 
into the war, though the accumulation 
of supplies before the war began and the 
great import activity during its early 
months are still cushioning the shock of 
the cutting off of oversea sources of sup- 
ply. These difficulties are reflected most 
graphically in the recent increase in ra- 
tioning measures, which, though still 
liberal in comparison with those in many 
other European countries, now cover a 
wide range of consumption goods. 
Dwindling of raw-material supplies is 
also causing some concern; it had not 
become sufficiently serious by the end of 
November to cause any appreciable in- 
crease in unemployment, but it is now 
practically impossible to obtain adequate 
new supplies of materials normally im- 
ported from overseas. 


_Ration System Being Extended 


Definite rationing of a variety of con- 
sumption goods, sale of which had been 
free from restrictions, has been intro- 
duced since the fall of 1940. Sale of 
woolen goods was prohibited, effective 
November 1, pending the issuance of ra- 
tion cards, and the same action was taken 
November 2 on cotton and linen goods, 
shoes, and soap. For butter, the ration- 
ing period began October 21. Definite 
rations were established for textiles, ef- 
fective November 28, covering the period 
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until May 31, 1941, and similar action was 
taken for shoes, limiting purchase to a 
single pair for each person. Gasoline 
rations were still further reduced in De- 
cember. Soap was removed from the 
prohibited-sale list and placed on a ra- 
tion basis effective December 1. 

Many food items, notably meats, are 
still not subject to rationing. The ra- 
tioned items in December, with amounts 
allotted to each individual, were as fol- 
lows: Sugar, 2.205 pounds; rice, 1.102 
pounds; macaroni products, 0.551 pound; 
dried legumes and milled products there- 
of, 0.551 pound; flour and groats of bread 
grains, 3.307 pounds; edible fats, includ- 
ing margarine, 1.102 pounds, of which 
0.551 pound was interchangeable for 
about a half-pint of edible oil; and but- 
ter, 0.882 pound, one-fourth of which was 
interchangeable for the same quantity 
of other edible fats. Children under 12 
years are allotted half-quantities of each 
item. Restaurants are not required to 
have ration cards but are subject to the 
general rules limiting kinds, quantities, 
and periods when certain foods may be 
served. For January 1941, a few changes 
in rationing were introduced. The sugar 
ration was reduced to 1.653 pounds, 
macaroni products to 0.551, flour to 
2.205, and edible fats to 0.882. 


Slight Recovery in Foreign 
Trade 


Foreign-trade totals are still pub- 
lished, though no details are now made 
available. Fcl'owing a severe shrinkage 
(which in exports became evident in 
May and in imports in the latter part of 
June), there was some recovery in 
October and November. Exports in 
October reached 129,300,000 francs (94,- 
600,000 a year earlier) and 123,700,000 
francs (104,600,000) in November, while 
imports were 119,200,000 francs in 
October and 139,200,000 francs in No- 
vember (as compared with the unusually 
large figures of 171,500,000 and 227,500,- 
000 francs, respectively, in 1939). 

The trade with surrounding countries 
has been intensified, owing to the great 
obstacles to oversea trade created by the 
extension of the war-affected areas. Im- 
ports from Great Britain, Canada, and 
Argentina have practically ceased, and 
imports from the United States have de- 
clined heavily. Sweden has become an 
increasingly important source of im- 
ports. 

United States statistics show that ex- 
ports to Switzerland recovered in No- 
vember to $1,048,000 from the excep- 
tionally low figure of $250,000 in October; 
imports from Switzerland, mostly of 
nonbulky commodities, have continued 
to arrive in moderately large amounts, 
being valued at $3,858,000 in October and 
at $1,864,000 in November. 


Industrial Production Fair, Unemploy- 
ment Low 


The third quarter of 1940 (the latest 
period for which data are available) 
witnessed a maintenance of industrial 
output, primarily for domestic consump- 
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tion. The coefficient of industrial activ- 
ity (satisfactory=100) for the period 
stood at 119, as compared with 115 for 
the third quarter of 1939. 

Unemployment showed only a seasonal 
increase in November 1940. The number 
of totally unemployed at the end of the 
month was only 12,661—an increase of 
2,663 during the month, but a decline of 
8,449 compared with November 30, 1939. 
The increase in November affected pri- 
marily the building and clothing trades 
and the lower classes of hotels and res- 
taurants. 


Agricultural Yields Fair 


Weather conditions were favorable in 
the summer and early fall. The hay crop 
was satisfactory, and a good average crop 
of spring wheat helped to offset the lower 
yield of winter wheat. The potato crop 
is estimated to have been larger than any 
since the last war, and the apple crop was 
also good. The price index for agricul- 
tural products has advanced somewhat, 
but the farmers must contend with in- 
creased production costs—especially with 
the high price of fodder. 


Exchange and Finance 


Defense Costs for 1941.—The Federal 
Council estimates that extraordinary ex- 
penditures required for national defense 
in 1941 will amount to 1,050,000,000 
francs, compared with 1,136,000,000 in 
1940 and 392,000,000 in 1939, according to 
the Swiss press. 


Transport and Communication 


Shortage of Freight Cars Reported.—A 
railroad freight-car shortage is reported 
by the general management of the Swiss 
Federal Railways. A heavy increase of 
seasonal traffic, military requirements, 
and the fact that merchandise destined 
for Switzerland has to be collected abroad 
with Swiss rolling stock accounts for the 
shortage. It has been stated that, were 
peacetime volume of traffic now imposed 
upon the Federal Railways, the shortage 
of freight cars would be so marked as to 
disrupt the entire system. Consequently 
the desire of foreign railroads to use 
Swiss freight cars can only be partially 
met, and likewise the use of freight cars 
for inland traffic may encounter some de- 
lay. Freight carriers have been urged to 
expedite the use of freight cars. Speedier 
loading and unloading of freight cars, 
especially during week ends, is expressly 
urged, and orders for cars should be made 
only as and when freight is available. 

There are several features of transpor- 
tation problems which reflect the present 
freight-car shortage situation. The 
principal] aspects may be summed up as 
follows: (1) Stoppage of the Rhine goods 
traffic by barges and lighters which were 
unloaded at Basel, for transit through 
Switzerland or for inland consumption, 
merchandise from Germany is now 
hauled into Switzerland by railroad cars. 

(2) Scarcity of gasoline, usually im- 
ported by sea, freight carriers are making 
greater use of the Swiss federal railway 
system for long-distance transportation 
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instead of motortrucks. Motortruck| 
haulage is now limited almost exclusively 
to within city and suburban limits. Up 
to the outbreak of war motor transport 
companies were in serious competition 
with the Swiss Federal Railways, but 
under present conditions freight carriers 
are now using the railroads. In this cop. 
nection, freight carriers, to obtain the 
continued low rates or certain rebate 
concessions from the Swiss Federal Rai]. 
ways, may have to bind themselves when 
norma] transportation facilities return to | 
make use of the Federal railways for a 
period of 2 years; otherwise, once peace | 
is reestablished, the freight rates of the 
Federal Railways may have to be sharply 
reduced to meet motor competition. 





Tanganyika 


(See News by Commodities: Textiles 
and Related Products.) 


Tonga (Friendly 
Islands) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Certain Alcoholic Beverages and Other 
Specified Products: Import Duties In. 
creased.—Import duties were increased in 
Tonga on certain alcoholic beverages 
sugar, manufactured tobacco, gasoline 
benzine, and lumber, by a customs act of 
August 16, 1940, according to the Board 
of Trade Journal, London, December 12, 


Trinidad and 
Tobago 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation.—No delays are re- 
ported in connection with approved ap- 
plications for the remittance of exchange 
to cover imports. 


Commercial Law Digests 


Taxation; Ezxcess-Profits Taz En 
acted.—The Excess Profits Ordinance 0 
1940 imposes a tax of one-third of the 
excess profits gained by any trade or 
business carried on in the Colony afte 
January 1, 1940. The tax is not levied in 
trades or business carried on outside th 
Colony by persons resident in the Colony, 
or those carried on in the Colony, th 
profits of which are liable to excess-profits 
tax in the United Kingdom. The stané- 
ard period is any accounting period o 
12 months selected by the taxpayer com- 
mencing after January 1, 1936, and en¢- 
ing on or before December 31, 1939. ! 
is provided that the minimum standart 
profits shall be 10 percent of the capitd 
employed during the chargeable account 
ing period. The profits of any busines 
are exempt from excess-profits tax ! 
they amount to less than $1,200. Th 
general machinery of the Ordinance ha 
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been based on the provisions of the In- 
come Tax Ordinance No. 34 of 1938 (Ex- 
cess Profits Tax Ordinance No. 22 of De- 
cember 27, 1940). 


Turkey 


(See News by Commodities: Paper and 
Related Products.) 


Exchange and Finance 


List of Export Articles for Transfer of 
Funds Increased Threefold.—A decree of 
October 23, 1940, cancels previous legis- 
lation and sets up a new and more ex- 
tensive list of products the export of 
which was permitted for the purpose of 
transferring funds to stockholders and 
pondholders abroad and for the transfer 
of certain other funds blocked in Turk- 
ish banks. The previous list included 
only rugs, attar of roses, mineral waters, 
wines, and liquors. The new list includes 
all of the old items and adds anise, 
sponges, filberts (1939 crop), fresh vege- 
tables, roots, used for dyeing purposes, 
meerschaum, tobacco (1938 or previous 
crops), fresh fruits, canned fruits and 


vegetables (tin containers to be fur- 
nished by purchaser), and powdered 
milk. 

i f 
Union o 


South Africa 


Economic Conditions 


The economic situation was remark- 
ably firm in November, with a generally 
favorable outlook. Despite the disturb- 
ance to both markets and sources of 
imports caused by the war, the Union’s 
foreign trade has risen. Import and 
foreign-exchange controls and thrift ap- 
peals have not seriously checked trade 
even in many products considered non- 
essential. Trade with the United States 
has increased substantially. 

At the beginning of December there 
was a good prospect of large holiday traf- 
fic on the railways, heavy bookings at 
coast resorts, and fairly good Christmas 
trade. South Africa’s adaptation to war 
conditions toward the end of the year 
was generally reassuring, confidence was 
high, and the outlook encouraging. 
Fruit growers were obliged to curtail ex- 
ports, but pools and more intensive de- 
velopment of the home market were ex- 
pected to offset materially the reduction 
of income from exports. Although ship- 
ping facilities in trade with Great Brit- 
ain were somewhat reduced toward the 
end of the year, British deliveries have 
held up remarkably well. Shipping con- 
nections with the United States were 
ample for the greater volume of trade. 


Gold Production Sets New Records 


The chief basis of South Africa’s econ- 
omy, the Witwaterstrand gold-mining in- 
dustry, established a complete new set of 
production records in October. Tonnage, 
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yield, revenue, outlay, and profits were 
the highest ever recorded, while the grade 
of ore worked averaged the lowest in the 
history of the Rand. The mines milled 
5,643,500 tons of ore of an average recov- 
ery grade of 4,147 dwts., yielding 1,211,- 
277 fine ounces of gold. Working reve- 
nue was £9,874,820 at 35s. a ton. Total 
profits were £4,079,613. 

The mines had a good prospect, toward 
the end of the year, of an ample native 
labor supply for production, though de- 
velopment work has been curtailed. 
There was no apparent likelihood of any 
early check to production. It was ex- 
pected that the year-end distribution of 
dividends would reach a very substantial 
figure and that the portion retained in 
the Union would continue to show the 
increase apparent in recent years. 

The mines have generally reduced their 
purchases to necessities and have con- 
tinued to look to British suppliers so far 
as possible. American special equipment 
has continued in moderate demand, how- 
ever, and more American lumber has re- 
cently been used than in previous years. 


Foreign Trade Mounts 


The Union’s imports, in October, valued 
at £9,037,000 were £3,186,000 above the 
value for October 1939. Ten-month im- 
ports of £90,305,282 compared with £75,- 
072,000 for that period of the preceding 
year. Merchandise exports were valued 
at £2,502,000 for October and £26,920,000 
for the 10 months, compared with £2,408,- 
000 and £21,647,000, respectively, for the 
like periods of 1939. 

The Union’s imports from the United 
States in the first 9 months of 1940 were 
valued at £17,944,000, or 22.4 percent of 
total imports, compared with £13,099,000 
and 19.1 percent in the first three quar- 
ters of 1939. Exports to the United 
States showed a striking increase by the 
same comparison, from £725,000, or 3.7 
percent of total merchandise exports, to 
£2,805,000 or 11.5 percent of the total. 

The Union’s ports were busier in 1940 
than ever before, and the railways have 
several times broken previous records for 
weekly earnings. Reduced employment 
in some industries not stimulated by de- 
mand for war supplies has been offset by 
recruiting. The distribution of allow- 
ances to soldiers’ dependents has sus- 
tained domestic trade far beyond expec- 
tations, and the moratorium for soldiers 
on active service has caused little diffi- 
culty in collections. 


Agricultural Outlook 


Seasonal rains were generally adequate 
in November, and the agricultural out- 
look was satisfactory so far as yield was 
concerned. Wheat growers have com- 
plained of rising costs, and an increase of 
2 shillings in the price of wheat has been 
authorized. Corn farmers have been 
urged by the Union Department of Agri- 
culture to reduce their yields because of 
inadequate shipping for a normal volume 
of exports. 

Wool farmers are reported to have re- 
ceived £2,000,000 more from exports in 
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the first 9 months of 1940 than in the 
corresponding period of 1939. 


Transport and Communication 


Harbor Extension Scheme at Cape 
Town Progressing—The harbor con- 
struction and foreshore development 
scheme, which has been under considera- 
tion for some time, is reported gradually 
moving toward fulfillment. The harbor 
scheme involves construction of a new 
basin, 6,000 feet long and 2,200 feet wide 
(to be completed by July 1, 1941); the 
reclamation of 363 acres of land; and the 
development, on the reclaimed foreshore, 
of a new civic center. 

Improvement of Port Facilities at 
Durban Speeded Up.—Comprehensive 
plans involving an outlay of $1,000,000 
for the improvement of the port of Dur- 
ban, chief commercial port of the Union 
of South Africa, are being carried out 
with redoubled energy to meet the de- 
mands of war conditions. 

Additional facilities for the loading of 
coal, iron ore, and manganese have 
been provided at the Bluff, and addi- 
tional deep-water berths having a total 
length of 1,180 feet, complete with sheds 
and equipped with 10 4-ton and 1 10-ton 
cranes, have been made available. 

Construction of the new T jetty, 
which will project 2,000 feet into the 
bay, is being carried steadily forward. 

A fleet of dredgers with attendant 
steam hoppers is engaged in deepening 
and widening Maydon Channel, extend- 
ing from Cato Creek to the Graving 
Dock. This work is expected to be com- 
pleted early in the present year. An 
increased berthage for tugs is being pro- 
vided by an extension of the deep-water 
berth of “A” shed a distance of 200 feet. 

A site for a floating dock of 4,000 tons 
capacity has been constructed. A re- 
pair quay 460 feet in length, with a draft 
of 20 feet L. W. O. S. T. alongside, has 
been built in the vicinity of the Marine 
Airport (inaugurated in April 1940). 

Work on a 760-foot whaler wharf of 
20-foot draft L. W. O. S. T. in the Con- 
gella Basin is also going forward. As 
Durban is an important base for whal- 
ing fleets, this additional facility has 
been much needed. 

Although no new berths are being 
constructed, new installations and im- 
provements will make possible the han- 
dling of coal, iron ore, and manganese 
at a greatly increased rate. The addi- 
tions and extensions now being com- 
pleted will include: 

(a) A general reclamation of ground be- 
tween the existing coaling sites and the oil 
sites, to house a new dumping plant. 

(b) The extension of the existing plant to 
accommodate still more ships loading coal. 

(c) The erection of an entirely new coaling 
appliance which will include both a dumping 
plant and a special system of bucket car con- 
veyors. 

A new plant to supplement the exten- 
sions now being completed has been un- 
der test in Great Britain and is expected 
to be installed and in operation by the 
end of 1941. Transporters, dumpers, and 
conveyor belts are included in the new 
improvements, 
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All coal shipped at Durban is graded by 
the officers of the Fuel Research Institute 
of South Africa. Of the total amount of 
coa] bunkered at the three ports of Dur- 
ban, Capetown, and Lourenco Marques 
(Mozambique) in 1939, Durban handled 
62.125 percent. 


U.S.S.R. 


(See News by Commodities: Automo- 
tive Products; Coal; Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products; Railway Equipment.) 


Transfer of Trained Personnel in 
Industry 


The Soviet Government has, during 
the past few months, taken a number of 
steps to tighten labor discipline, to in- 
crease labor productivity, and to raise 
industry’s output. The latest measure, to 
improve and standardize a supply of 
labor for industry, was passed only this 
month. [See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEK- 
Ly, January 18, p. 105.) A further de- 
cree, applying to the engineers, techni- 
cians, foremen, and other higher factory 
personnel, has now been issued. 

The Soviet Union is in a phase of 
rapidly expanding industrial construc- 
tion, with huge capital investments in 
ferrous and nonferrous metallurgical 
plants, in mines, electric stations, and 
other industrial enterprises, and in rail- 
roads. New establishments require tech- 
nical leadership to reach their rated pro- 
duction capacity. As not enough new 
men are available to supply all needs, it 
is necessary to transfer men from plants 
that have more than they require to the 
new enterprises. Since it is now for- 
bidden by law for skilled men to leave 
the plants where they now serve, these 
men must be transferred in organized 
fashion, without depending on volun- 
tary shifting from one plant to another. 
Many engineers and other trained men 
have either refused to make the move, 
or have insisted on their right to stay 
where they are. Agencies employing 
them have not had the right to transfer 
them forcibly. 

By the decree now passed, a People’s 
Commissariat will have the legal right to 
transfer engineers, constructors, techni- 
cians, foremen, draughtsmen, bookkeep- 
ers, economists, financial and planning 
workers, and skilled workers of the sixth 
category up from one enterprise to an- 
other, regardless of the location of the 
plants or institutions. No one so trans- 
ferred shall suffer in a material way; in 
fact, favorable conditions are to be cre- 
ated for those shifted, and they and their 
families are to be transported, with their 
property, at no cost, and extra salary will 
be paid. Seniority rights for a man 
moved to another plant in the same dis- 
trict remain the same, while to those 
transferred to another locality an extra 
year of experience is credited. If a work- 
er is transferred, his wife is free to ac- 
company him. 
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Soviet industry has suffered from hav- 
ing too many workers who have signed 
contracts for only 1 or 2 years, and there- 
fore feel only temporarily attached to the 
enterprise. But modern industrial plants 
need permanent workers, constantly in- 
creasing in skill and in their knowledge 
of the plant where they work. From now 
on short-term contracts will be abol- 
ished, but the workers who have made 
them may remain at the plant where 
they work. 

To avoid material loss to the trans- 
ferred worker, he will be paid, in addi- 
tion to transport costs for himself, his 
family and his property, his wages dur- 
ing the trip and 6 days more, and on his 
arrival a subsidy equal to his wages for 
3 or 4 months, with extras for his family, 
to enable him to get settled. 

The decree on the transfer of skilled 
workers, etc., is dated October 19, 1940. 
Exact and conscientious fuifillment of its 
instructions will strengthen labor disci- 
pline, make possible a correct distribution 
of the trained men now available to in- 
dustry, and advance the interests of the 
whole country. (From Moscow Pravda, 
October 20, 21, 1940; official Soviet 
source.) 


Transport and Communication 


New Winter Air Service—Winter 
timetables of the Civil Air Fleet show 
that, for the first time, round-trip flights 
will be made between Moscow and 
Novosibirsk; Moscow, Baku, and Ashkha- 
bad; and Moscow and Tbilisi. On the 
Moscow-Ashkhabad trip flying will be 
done by night, the run lasting 11 hours 
5 minutes. 

Every day Moscow will send out planes 
to the large industrial centers, Stalin- 
grad, Gorkii, Kharkov, Voronezh, etc. 
Postal planes will carry mail to Lenin- 
grad Kiev, Vladivostok, Baku, and other 
cities; the run from Moscow to Vladivos- 
tok, including 11 stops, will take 94 
hours 10 minutes. At the stops, mail 
for Yakutsk, Magnitogorsk, Kuznetsk 
Basin, and other distant points will be 
handled. 

As soon as the northern rivers are 
frozen winter flights will begin from 
Archangel to Naryan-Mar and to Ust 
Tsilma. The lines running along the 
river Ob to Salekhard and from Irkutsk 
to Yakutia and Bodaibo will resume 
operations. (From Moscow Izvestia, Oc- 
tcber 20, 1940; official Soviet source.) 


United Kingdom 


(See News by Commodities: Chemi- 
cals; Lumber and Products; Paints and 


Pigments. Lumber item is headed 
“Scotland.”) 
Exchange and Finance 


Financial Agreement with Belgian 
Congo.—Two agreements were signed 
with the Belgian Government in London 
dealing with reciprocal trade, purchase of 
commodities, and finances. The finan- 
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cial agreement places the Belgian Congo 
in the sterling area for exchange-contro] 
purposes. The official exchange rate is: 
176.625 Congolese francs equal £1 ster- 
ling. The quotations of Congo monetary 
authorities “for currencies other than 
sterling shall be based on the Officia] 
middle rate for the Congolese franc 
against sterling and the official buying 
and selling rates quoted in London for 
that other currency against sterling.” 
The United Kingdom guarantees to sup. 
ply the needs of the Belgian Congo from 
within the sterling area, or to provide the 
means of payment to acquire goods not 
available in the sterling area “on the 
same terms as to British importers.” 
Details of the purchase agreement are 
given below. 

Agreement with French Cameroun. 
An agreement was concluded with Gen. 
eral de Gaulle’s Council of Defense where. 
by the British Government will purchase 
large quantities of Cameroun products, 
The rate of exchange was fixed at 176.625 
francs to £1 sterling. It is reported that 
a similar agreement is being negotiated 
for French Equatorial Africa. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Solid Insoluble Quebracho Extract, and 
Vacuum Flasks and Similar Vessels: 
Drawback Provisions Modified.—The rate 
of drawback of the import duty paid on 
solid insoluble quebracho extract used in 
the manufacture of certain soluble que- 
bracho extract and blends of soluble que- 
bracho extract has been increased from 
ls. 84od. to 2s. 3d. per hundredweight of 
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112 pounds, by order of the United King- | 


dom Treasury, effective October 16, 1940. 

By a similar order effective November 
13, the provision for a drawback of the 
import duty paid on complete vacuum 
flasks has been amplified to include vac- 
uum flasks, vacuum jars, and similar vac- 
uum vessels, whether fitted or not, and 
blanks of such flasks, jars, and vessels, 
The amount of the drawback available 
is the aggregate amount of import duty 
or duties paid. 

Open General License Revoked for Cot- 
tons Imported from Egypt, Anglo-Egyp- 
tian Sudan, and French Empire.—The 
open general license granted June 10, 
1940, for imports of raw cotton, cotton 
linters, and waste wholly or mainly of 
cotton from Egypt, the Anzlo-Egyptian 
Sudan, as well as the French Empire, has 


been revoked effective January 13, 1941. 
As a result, separate import licenses will. 


be required for individual shipments from 
that date. 

Exports of Cotton Yarn to Any Desti- 
nation Subject to License-——Exports of 
cotton yarns, including those containing 
other materials, to any destination were 
made subject to license by order of the 
United Kingdom Board of Trade, effec- 
tive January 8, 1941. 

[Formerly, the above yarns were subject to 
export license only when shipped to any for- 
eign country in Europe or on the Mediter- 
ranean or the Black Seas.] 

Agreement Provides for British 
Guaranteed Purchases of Belgian Congo 
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Products —An agreement was signed 
January 21 between the United Kingdom 
and the Belgian Government in Lon- 
don, concerning trade between the 
United Kingdom and the Belgian Congo, 
including Ruanda Urundi, and provid- 
jing particularly for the purchase by the 
United Kingdom of specified minimum 
quantities of Belgian Congo products 
during the year ending August 31, 1941. 
An agreement concerning financial ar- 
rangements between the two areas was 
signed at the same time. (See “Ex- 


change and Finance” above.) 


The United Kingdom has agreed to 
purchase, during the year ending August 
31, 1941, a minimum of 126,000 metric 
tons of copper, 20,000 long tons of cotton, 
7,000 long tons of copal, 15,000 long tons 
of palm kernels, and all available sup- 
plies of palm oil. Other products may 
also be purchased by the United King- 
dom. Purchases of tin ore are to be 
maintained at the present level, when 
existing contracts expire. The United 
Kingdom “will consider in March 1941 
the possibility of purchasing sugar from 
the Congo.” It is also to provide that 
the specified Belgian Congo products 


) shall, in effect, enjoy as favorable treat- 


ment in its market as British colonial 
products. 

On the other hand, the Belgian Congo 
is to adopt the necessary quantitative 
import and export control measures, co- 
ordinated with the policy and practice of 


| British colonial areas. 


Agreement Provides for British Guar- 
anteed Purchases of French Cameroun 


| Products —An agreement was concluded 


January 21 between the United Kingdom 
and General de Gaulle’s Council of De- 
fense in London, concerning trade be- 
tween the United Kingdom and French 


_ Cameroun, under which the British Gov- 


ernment undertakes to purchase that 
area’s total output of cocoa, palm ker- 
nels, palm oil, peanuts, beniseed, nearly 
the whole coffee output, and a large part 
of the banana crop. A separate agree- 
ment on timber is expected. 

The London Times notice of the above 
announcement stated that “The British 
Government are already implementing 
their pledges of economic assistance to 
any French oversea territories which ral- 
ly to the Free French movement.” 

It is anticipated that an agreement re- 
lating to French Equatorial Africa will 
follow shortly. 


Commercial Law Digests 


Workmen’s Compensation, Vocational 
Diseases —Recently the British Parlia- 
ment passed through its final stages the 
Workmen’s Compensation and Benefit 
(Byssinosis) Bill, the object of which is 
t provide compensation for cotton 
workers permanently or totally incapac- 
itated by byssinosis (cardroom asthma) 
incurred in the course of their work. 

Byssinosis, a disease which comes from 
cotton particles and produces chronic 
bronchitis, complicated by asthma, is 
prevalent among operatives in the card- 
Tooms of cotton mills. The disease has 
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not been scheduled as one of the indus- 
trial diseases covered by the provisions 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Acts 
because of the difficulty which a physi- 
cian had in ascertaining whether the 
patient was suffering from an occupa- 
tional disease. A committee was conse- 
quently set up to consider whether an 
equitable scheme could be devised to 
provide compensation for persons who, 
after employment for a_ substantial 
period in cardrooms or certain other 
parts of cotton spinning mills, had been 
disabled by this respiratory disease. 

The committee’s report was published 
in March 1939. It had reached the con- 
clusion that where there was total inca- 
pacity after not less than 20 years’ work, 
a medical board should be able to decide 
whether the disease was occupational or 
not. Proposals for compensation were 
worked out in detail and submitted for 
approval to employers and workers, and 
were substantially agreed upon. 

During the final passage of the bill in 
Parliament it was revealed that there 
were approximately 250 old cases of bys- 
sinosis. For these past cases it was pro- 
posed to establish a fund of contribu- 
tions, levied on every machine, which 
would provide a sum of 10 shillings per 
week for men suffering total disability. 
This sum would be added to whatever 
the workman might receive under the 
National Health Insurance Scheme. 

The benefit is limited to workers who 
have been more than 20 years in the in- 
dustry. The bill applies ordinary benefit 
rates under workmen’s compensation, 
including the supplementary allowances 
provided, to future cases of disability 
arising from the disease. 


Uruguay 


(See News by Commodities: Automo- 
tive Products; Foodstuffs and Allied 
Products; Petroleum and _ Products; 
Radio, Telephone, and Telegraph; Tez- 
tiles and Related Products.) 


Exchange and Finance 


January Exchange Quotas for Imports 
from United States—The Bank of the 
Republic announced on January 25 the 
following exchange quotas for January 
for imports from the United States, at 
the respective percentage of controlled 
and free exchange indicated for each 
item: Agricultural machinery and parts, 
$100,000, at 65 and 35; plain galvanized 
wire, $50,000 at 100; raw materials of 
first category, $250,000 at 30 and 70; 
breeding animals, $16,381 at 100; print- 
ing inks and supplies, $46,391 at 100; 
construction steel, $100,000 at 65 and 
35; X-ray and surgical equipment, 
$40,000 at 100; raw materials to combat 
agricultural plagues, $30,000 at 100; 
industrial-machinery parts, $100,000 at 
40 and 60; industrial machinery, $60,000 
at 40 and 60; pharmaceutical specialties 
and chemicals, $75,000 at 100; electrical 
equipment except fiztures, $20,000 at 65 
and 35; electric meters, $10,500 at 30 
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and 70; vegetable seeds, $7,500 at 100; 
packing-house supplies, $360,000 at 100; 
road-building machinery and equipment, 
$105,899 at 100; metals in ingots, $30,000 
at 65 and 35; printing machinery, 
$10,000 at 65 and 35; raw materials of 
second category, $100,000 at 20 and 80; 
merchandise of first category, $200,000 
at 20 and 80; hardware, $10,000 at 20 
and 80; spare parts for railway motor 
coaches, $20,171 at 100; scientific maga- 
zines and books, $5,000 at 100; sodium 
sulphate, $10,000 at 100. The following 
allotments are for exchange derived by 
taking the average between the con- 
trolled and compensated (which works 
out not in excess of the free rate): 
Lubricants, $87,159; automobiles, 
$60,000; merchandise of second cate- 
gory, $250,000; tobacco, $10,000; mer- 


chandise of third category, $200,000; 
building material, $60,000; lumber, 
$25,000; automobile and bus parts, 
$100,000; Habana tobacco, $55,200. 


(American Legation, Montevideo, Janu- 
ary 25, 1941.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Aviation Apparatus, Equipment, and 
Materials: Exempted from Import Duty 
and Taxes.—Aircraft, instruments and 
materials for aviation, fuel, greases and 
lubricants, etc., used by national or 
transit aircraft, and all materials, ma- 
chines, instruments, and articles neces- 
sary for the construction, installation, 
and maintenance of the ground struc- 
tures of airdromes, airports, and air, ra- 
dio, and radio-beam service bases in 
Uruguay are exempted from all import 
duties and charges, and from all national 
or municipal internal taxes, by a legisla- 
tive decree of December 5, 1940, promul- 
gated in the Diario Oficial of December 
19. Furniture and equipment for ad- 
ministrative purposes, and automobiles 
and the like not used exclusively for pur- 
poses connected with aviation, are ex- 
cepted from these exemptions, as well as 
any article mentioned above, when simi- 
lar ones of proven efficiency are produced 
in the country. 

Aircraft imported under this decree 
may not be reexported for 3 years with- 
out the payment of all import duties and 
other charges. 

The decree provides that the exemp- 
tion from import duty and surtaxes is 
effective retroactively from September 
10, 1936, for aircraft, fuels, and lubri- 
cants. 

Colloidal Suspensions of Gold, Silver, 
and Platinum for Decorating Crystal 
Ware: Import Duty Reduced.* 

Special Clay for Making Ceramic Prod- 
ucts: Import Duty Temporarily Re- 
duced.* 

Soluble Glass: Import Duty Reduced.* 

Denatured Tobacco Powder and Resi- 
due: Specifically Classified in Tariff.* 

Sudan-Grass Seed: Import Control 
Regulations Established.— Sudan-grass 
seed intended for sale in Uruguay may be 
imported only with the approval of the 
Official Seed Distribution Service, under 
provisions of a decree of December 4, 
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News by Commodities 


Automotive Products 


@ Barbados.—The motor-trade outlook 
jis not considered bright for 1941. The 
high price of gasoline is causing a fur- 
ther shift from the use of the compara- 
tively large American type to lighter 
makes, particularly British. Also the 
high registration tax and the narrow 
roads better accommodate the smaller 
cars. 

However, the chief reason why dealers 
are not optimistic concerning 1941 busi- 
ness is that deliveries from England are 
uncertain, none having arrived since 
November 30, 1940, when one unit was 
received. A large local distributor is 
said to have about 75 cars on order. 

Difficulty is also being experienced in 
receiving deliveries of cars and trucks 
from Canada. 

@ Denmark.—Conditions in the automo- 
tive trade in Denmark have been very 
dull during 1940. The blockade of many 
Danish oversea supplies caused by the 
maritime warfare became impassable 
after the German occupation of the 
country in April. This has radically 
curtailed imports of motor fuel, and as 
stocks of these products on hand were 
very small the Government found it 
necessary to introduce rigid restrictions 
on the use of automobiles. These meas- 
ures reduced the number of motor vehi- 
cles on the road to some 10 to 15 percent 
of the total. With a few exceptions all 
privately owned passenger cars have 
been put out of operation. . 
@ Honduras.—The motor-trade outlook 
is rather encouraging, judging by the in- 
crease of motor vehicle imports during 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1940, and 
continued efforts of the Honduran Gov- 
ernment to construct roads throughout 
the Republic and to improve existing 
roads. Imports numbered 96 passenger 
cars, 1 bus, and 81 trucks in the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1940, compared with 
45, 5, and 58 units, respectively, in the 
year ended June 30, 1939. (American 
Consulate, Tegucigalpa.) 

8 Jceland.—The motor-trade import out- 
look is not particularly promising. The 
granting of import licenses will be very 
limited since a shipment of unassem- 
bled American cars, originally destined 
for Sweden, has been purchased from 
England, and will serve as replacements 
during the current year. 

@ India.—Import trade restrictions in 
effect since May 27, 1940, have operated 
to reduce imports of passenger cars from 
the United States by 50 percent and of 
motortrucks by 65 percent, compared 
with the base year ending August 31, 
1939. During the base year, imports in- 
cluded trucks valued at 10,184,417 rupees 
and passenger cars at 7,360,242 rupees. 
As yet there is no indication of a change 
in this situation in 1941, but it is believed 


that any relaxation will be in the field 
of motortrucks rather than passenger 
cars. 

@ Norway—The sale or transfer of 
motortrucks and trailers without special 
permission from the Commitee of Trans- 
portation in the district where the vehicle 
was last registered is prohibited by a 
recent order. 

@ Norway.—At present there are ap- 
proximately 2,000 motor vehicles in Nor- 
way equipped wth gas generators. Per- 
mission to operate such vehicles must be 
obtained from the Department of Sup- 
plies. It is stated that approximately 
4,000 applications have been approved 
and that this number will be in operation 
very soon. 

B Nicaragua.—Vehicles manufactured in 
the United States continued to dominate 
the field, and, with the exception of 5 
Diesel-engined trucks and 12 motor- 
cycles, all motor vehicles imported dur- 
ing 1940 were of United States origin. 
The motor-trade outlook for 1941 ap- 
pears to be no brighter than it was in 
1940. Larger mileage of all-weather 
road will be open to motorists as the Pan 
American Highway construction is con- 
tinued; the original 200 kilometers of 
highway contemplated under the present 
scheme is expected to be completed by 
the end of 1941. (American Commercial 
Attaché, Managua.) 

@ U.S. S. R—The Yaroslav motorworks 
recently completed its first group of 
modern trolleybuses, according to re- 
ports. They are considerably sturdier 
and smarter than those previously built 
at these works, and the bodies are of 
composite construction. The number of 
passenger seats is increased to 55 despite 
a reduction in weight. 

@ Uruguay—IiIn recent months there 
has been a growing demand for bus 
chassis of American manufacture 
equipped with Diesel motors, since im- 
porters are finding it increasingly dif- 
ficult to obtain shipments from Great 
Britain. (American Commercial At- 
taché, Montevideo.) 
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@ Yugoslavia—The motor-trade outlook 
for 1941 is not promising, due in part to 
the difficulty of obtaining adequate sup- 
plies of gasoline and tires. Automotive 


vehicles now being sold are of Italian, 
German, or Czech origin. 


Chemicals 
Agricultural Chemicals 


@ Canada.—Production in Canada by 
plants engaged principally in the manu- 
facture of fertilizers was valued at $13,- 
165,164 in 1939, an increase of 2.5 percent 
over the total of $12,841,300 reported for 
1938, according to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. In addition, there was a 
production of 207,413 tons of ammonium 
sulfate, cyanamide, fish fertilizers, and 
mixed, fertilizers, valued at 4,351,364 in 
1939, and 195,351 tons valued at $4,308,- 
024 in 1938 by establishments classified to 
other industrial groups. 

During 1939 there were 27 plants in 
Canada producing fertilizers as their 
major products and of these 10 were in 
Ontario, 5 in British Columbia, 5 in 
Quebec, 3 in New Brunswick, 3 in Nova 
Scotia, and 1 in Prince Edward Island. 
Capital employed increased to $17,561,474 
from $17,155,945 in 1938; the number of 
workers declined to 1,211 from 1,232, and 
salaries and wages advanced to $1,819,612 
from $1,560,873. 

The total production of mixed ferti- 
lizers from all industries amounted to 
279,425 tons, worth $7,223,177 at the fac- 
tories in 1939, this total including 275,608 
tons at $7,068,283 made by plants in the 
fertilizer manufacturing industry and 
3,817 tons at $154,894 made in the meat- 
packing plants and glue factories. In 
1938 the corresponding total was 288,634 
tons at $7,426,494 and in 1937 the output 
amounted to 243,802 tons at $6,130,523. 

Superphosphate was manufactured in 
1939 by Canadian Industries, Ltd., at 
McMasterville, Que.; Hamilton, Ont.; and 
New Westminster, B. C., and by the Con- 
solidated Mining and Smelting Co. of 
Canada, Ltd., at Trail, B. C.; output data 
are not available. 

Ammonium sulfate was made by the 
Consolidated Mining and Smelting Co. 
of Canada, Ltd., at Trail, B. C., and also 
by the following coke manufacturers: 
Algoma Steel Corporation, Ltd., at Sault 
Ste. Marie, Ont.; Dominion Steel and Coal 
Corporation, Ltd., at Sydney, N. §S.; 
Hamilton By-Product Coke Ovens, Ltd., 
at Hamilton, Ont.; Montreal Coke & 
Manufacturing Co. at Montreal, Que., and 
The Steel Co. of Canada, Ltd., at Hamil- 
ton, Ont. Production during the calendar 
year 1939 amounted to 129,865 tons; im- 
ports totaled 3,217 tons, and exports 
amounted to 109,260 tons. Ammonium 
phosphate was made only by the Con- 
solidated Mining and Smelting Co. of 
Canada, Ltd., at Trail, B. C. 

@ Sweden. — Luossavaara-Kiirunavaara 
Aktb., after years of experimental work, 
has erected a flotation plant at Malmber- 
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get for the production of apatite con- 
centrates. Initial production is at the 
rate of from 20,000 to 25,000 metric 
tons of concentrates annually, but the 
plant is to be expanded. The domestic 
apatite will serve as a partial substitute 
for imported phosphate rock. 


Industrial Chemicals 


@ Chile—Exports of salt cake from 
Antofagasta during the first 10 months 
of 1940 totaled 7,565 metric tons. The 
United States is the chief market for 
Chilean salt cake at present. Shipments 
of sulfur from Antofagasta during the 
same period totaled only 2,837 metric 
tons. Chilean sulfur competes with 
American sulfur in South American 
markets. (American Consulate, Anto- 
fagasta.) 
Organic Chemicals 


@ China—The value of glycerin im- 
ported into China during the first three 
quarters of 1940 declined to 47,481 gold 
units, compared with incoming | ship- 
ments valued at 53,811 gold units in the 
corresponding period of 1939. The share 
of Japan and Great Britain in the trade 
increased respectively to 25,769 gold 
units from 22,216 and 11,819 gold units 
from 4,517 during the periods. United 
States participation during these periods 
dropped to 2,293 gold units from 3,432 
gold units. 

@ Germany.—Artificial cinnamon is now 
being produced in Germany, consisting 
of a mixture of 96 percent cinnamic alde- 
hyde and 4 percent eugenic acid which 
is incorporated in a powder carrier made 
from pulverized shells of hazelnuts or al- 
monds. The carrier is colored with a 
yellowish-brown coloring material. The 
artificially colored powder, after drying, 
is thoroughly mixed with the cinnamic 
aldehyde-eugenic acid mixture. A slight 
amount, or 0.2 percent of Ceylon cinna- 
mon oil, is added to give the fragrance of 
natural cinnamon. 


Coal 


@ Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics —The Soviet coal industry is steadily 
increasing its production, according to 
the Soviet press. The articles state that 
for the first time in years the coal indus- 
try has kept pace with its daily produc- 
tion program for nearly an entire month, 
that the productivity of labor has im- 
proved, that the quality of coal produced 
is better, and that the cost of production 
also for the first time in some years, has 
been less than that fixed in accordance 
with the plan. Coal production in Oc- 
tober, it is stated, showed a further im- 
provement over the rate of the third 
quarter, which in turn was 8.8 percent 
higher than in the second quarter of the 
year. 

The success recorded is attributed to 
measures which have been taken respect- 
ing labor discipline. 

All coal mines, it is pointed out, are 
gradually introducing the two-shift sys- 
tem of operation; outside time is devoted 
to repairs and preparatory work. Of the 
2,000 shafts in the Donets basin, 1,600 
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will be operated on two shifts by January 
1, 1941. In the Moscow coal basin 30 
percent of the shafts have already gone 
on two shifts, and in such shafts the out- 
put of coal is reported to have increased 
on an average of 23 percent. 
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BH Czecho-Slovakia.—The automobile su- 
perhighway now under construction be- 
tween Prague, Brno (Bruenn) and the 
Slovak frontier is about 185 miles long 
and the surface is 73.8 feet wide except in 
the neighborhood of large cities, where it 
is 93.5 feet wide, as in the German Reich. 
At the present time, about 3,000 workers 
are employed on the project. Scarcity of 
labor and difficult soil problems have re- 
tarded work to some extent. The high- 
way will have many bridges and under- 
passes. Four of the bridges have been 
completed and 43 are under construction, 
while 67 underpasses are ready and 13 are 
nearing completion. The largest bridge, 
80.3 feet wide and 787 feet long, has a 
height of 147 feet and an arched span of 
393 feet. Further automobile superhigh- 
ways scheduled are the north-south route 
connecting Dresden via Lobositz with 
Prague and Budweis, and the east-west 
line between Pilsen, Prague, Hradec 
Kralove, and Breslau. 
@ Egypt.—The local press reports that a 
450-kilometer motor road is to be con- 
structed from Asswan (Upper Egypt) to 
Halfa (Sudan). The importance of rapid 
communications under present war con- 
ditions is reported to be the principal rea- 
son which prompted this decision; but 
the new road, when completed, will be of 
great benefit to the trade between the two 
countries. It is understood that the 
British Government has agreed to bear 
the cost of the construction, but the date 
when actual work will start has not yet 
been announced. 
@ India—The Government of Bombay 
has prepared a 4-year program of road 
development to be financed from the 
Central Road Fund. This is the second 
part of the original 7-year plan initiated 
in 1938, and divided into two parts asa 
result of the Government of India’s de- 
cision not to raise special loans for road 
work. The Indian Roads and Transport 
Development Association, Ltd., Bombay, 
has stated that 11,200,000 rupees ($3,- 
360,000) will be spent on the 4-year plan, 
beginning in. April 1941. 

A 5-year program of road develop- 
ment, estimated to cost 3,090,000 rupees 
($927,000), has been undertaken by the 
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Central Provinces, according to the 
Council of Indian Roads and Develop- 
ment Association, Ltd. The program 
covers the construction of 150 miles of 
macadamized roads and nine large and 
several small bridges. 

@ Philippine Islands—Imports of indus- 
trial explosives into the Philippine Js. 
lands during the first 4 months of 1949 
were valued at 1,415,200 pesos, compared 
with 857,808 pesos in the corresponding 
period of 1939. (1 peso=$0.50 U. §. 
currency.) 

@ Spain.—In November 1940 shipments 
of tartaric acid to the United States from 
the Barcelona area aggregated 154,329 
pounds valued at $48,000. 

@ Sweden.—Methanol and acetic acid 
will be produced as byproducts in a char- 
coal plant to be built at the Lovholmen 
saw mill at Pitea (Northern Sweden). 
The plant will cost 1,500,000 crowns and 
will be completed in June 1941, it is estj- 
mated. The furnace will have a capacity 
of 150,000 cubic meters of charcoal wood 
per annum and for each 100 tons of 
charcoal produced it is anticipated no 
less than 75 tons of liquid byproducts 
will be produced. 

@ United Kingdom.—Exports of Citric 
acid from the United Kingdom in 1939 
increased to 33,182 hundredweight val- 
ued at £158,294 from 31,167 hundred- 
weight valued at £139,024 in 1938. 
Principal countries of destination were 
as follows: 





Country 1938 1939 


Hundred-| Hundred- 
weight weight 
Australia : 2 
Canada . 7, 139 8, 794 
Other British countries , 263 F124 
Sweden 55 
Denmark 
Germany 
Netherlands 
Belgium _- 
France... 
Spain . oon ‘ 
Argentina 1, 547 2 
Other foreign countries 5,050 4, 099 
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Chemical Specialties 


@ Argentina.—For years Argentina has 
imported the bulk of its shoe polish re- 
quirements from the United Kingdom. 
Imports from England, which continue to 
arrive in appreciable quantities, have 
been supplemented for some time by 
domestic production which is increasing 
steadily. Imports from the United King- 
dom are in bulk, packing being done in 
Argentina, in containers made locally. 
(Commercial Attaché, Buenos Aires.) 

@ Germany.—A leading German chem- 
ical manufacturer recently commercial- 
ized a new fumigant which it is alleged 
offers considerable promise in compari- 
son with hydrocyanic acid and ethylene 
oxide. The new product, marketed un- 
der the trade name “Tritox,” is the gas 
trichloroacetic nitrile. It was intro- 
duced in commercial channels several 
months ago following months of exten- 
sive trial. It is alleged that over 1,500,000 
cubic meters of building space have been 
fumigated with the new gas with satis- 
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factory results in the extermination of 
insect pests. 

Advantages claimed for the new prod- 
uct are its strong toxic effect for insects, 
noninflammability, safety of use for hu- 
man beings and red-blooded animals due 
to the warning effect caused by irrita- 
tion of the eyes, and rapid working of the 
gas, permitting complete and effective 
disinfection of buildings within 8 to 10 
hours. It is further alleged the gas has 
no deleterious effects on wood, textiles, 
metals, painted surfaces, or dried food- 
stuffs. 

B@ Manchuria—Imports of printing inks 
into Manchuria during the first 5 months 
of 1940 were valued at 337,727 yuan, com- 
pared with 324,927 yuan during the same 
period of 1939. While some printing inks 
are produced locally, the bulk is supplied 
by Japan. Small amounts of high-grade 
printing inks are imported from other 
countries. 

@ Mezico—lImports of printing inks into 
Mexico during 1940 declined, due to the 
higher prices of imported inks and 
greater activity in the domestic printing- 
ink industry. Six plants produce print- 
ing inks in Mexico, five in Mexico City, 
and one in Guadalajara. High-quality 
products are supplied mainly through 
imports. The United States is the lead- 
ing import source for both colored and 
black printing inks; it supplied 61,234 
kilograms of colored ink and 31,719 kilo- 
grams of black printing ink in 1939, the 
bulk of the balance came from Germany. 
@ United Kingdom.—A committee ap- 
pointed by the British Minister of Health 
and the Minister of Home Security to 
inquire into the health conditions of air- 
raid shelters used for sleeping purposes 
has recommended the use of sodium hy- 
pochlorite in aqueous solution for spray- 
ing the atmosphere of shelters. 


Cork and Products 


@ Brazil——Brazil may prove a valuable 
source of raw material for the American 
cork industry. It is reported that there 
is found in Brazil a species of bark which, 
when ground, has the appearance of cork 
and is being used for insulating purposes. 
It appears that there are four or five 
different trees, all of the same family, 
from which the bark is taken; the best 
known are the Pau santo (Angico rayado) 
found in the State of Minas Geraes and 
the Pau De Gordinko found in the State 
of Matto Grosso. 

A firm in Sao Paulo is manufacturing 
an insulating material from this bark 
which, in weight and appearance, re- 
sembles corkboard. One manufacturer 
has reported the following technical in- 
formation on this product: transmission 
coefficient 0.037 K°C.H.M30° centigrade, 
difference in temperature (between 22° 
and 220° centigrade) ; specific weight 140 
to 145 kilograms per cubic meter. 

Estimates vary as to the amount of 
this raw material which could be as- 
sembled for export, but the latest report 
states that “exportable quantities of the 
bark could be made available to the ex- 
tent of some millions of tons.” At pres- 
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ent this bark is purchased by the only 
two cork factories in Brazil to the extent 
of about 4,000 tons each, per annum. 

Cutting of the bark is not seasonal, but. 
it is done at any time following heavy 
rainfall. 


Electrical Machinery and 
Equipment 


@ Afghanistan.—Formation of the Af- 
ghan National Electric Co., with an au- 
thorized capital of 60,000,000 Afghanis 
(about $4,500,000) to generate and sup- 
ply electricity throughout Afghanistan 
has been reported. The company is said 
to have received a 50-year monopoly. It 
is probable that it will be many months, 
if not years, before the company operates 
on a large scale. At present only three 
or four large cities have electricity. 


Electric Household Appliances 


@ Guatemala—Demand for vacuum 
cleaners is limited, as manual labor is 
abundant. Only two or three local firms 
carry small stocks of two or three ma- 
chines each. Only 22 machines valued 
at $761 were imported from the United 
States in 1939. (American Commercial 
Attaché, Guatemala.) 

@ New Zealand.—The manufacture and 
assembly of electric washing machines, 
refrigerators, cooking ranges, and do- 
mestic appliances, such as irons, toasters, 
and heaters, has made substantial prog- 
ress in New Zealand under protection of 
import-control regulations. 

Four firms are now engaged in the 
manufacture of washing machines, com- 
plete except for motors and wringers 
which are still being imported. A fifth 
firm, a branch of a Canadian organiza- 
tion, operates an assembly plant for 
which nearly all parts are imported, but 
it is being urged to incorporate more 
parts of local manufacture. Licenses to 
import parts have been granted in this 
instance because of the firm’s long estab- 
lishment in the Dominion. 

The manufacture of irons, toasters, 
heaters, kettles, and similar products is 
largely in the hands of one firm which 
maintains national distribution. Refrig- 
erators and cooking ranges are being 
produced by several firms, most of which 
are small. 


Foodstuffs and Allied Products 


Coffee, Tea, and Cocoa 


B@ Brazil—The following figures cover- 
ing exports of coffee from Brazil in No- 
vember 1940 were obtained from the De- 


partamento Nacional do Café. (Bags 
are of 60 kilograms each.) 
Bags 

a cic wh ad hai 19, 126 
Union of South Africa........... 12, 030 
Si aes ete 13; 333 
Rate sh etme 862, 400 
RU EAIE ative cricateantelnin nd akemmeresias 28, 123 
| St ESS es ee ao ae ees 76,517 
Eee ee ae ance eS 16, 676 

| ee ee 1, 032, 050 


(American Commercial Attaché, Rio de 
Janeiro.) 
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H@ Costa Rica.—Exports of cocoa from 
the Port Limon district in October 1940 
totaled 359,852 kilograms valued at 
$43,182, bringing aggregate shipments for 
the first 10 months of 1940 to 3,336,027 
kilograms valued at $414,001. Cocoa 
shipments to the United States in Octo- 
ber amounted to 419,170 kilograms valued 
at $62,876. (American Consulate, San 
Jose.) 

@ Cuba.—Imports of coffee into Cuba in 
December 1940 (chiefly from Costa Rica 
and Puerto Rico) totaled 523 bags (of 60 
kilograms each), compared with 56 bags 
in November. Recorded imports, as dis- 
tinguished from unknown quantities 
brought into Cuba, amounted to 29,345 
bags during the year 1940, compared with 
3,702 bags in 1939. 

Exports of coffee from Cuba in No- 
vember 1940 totaled 6,487 bags. Details 
of December exports and for years 1939 
and 1940 are shown in the following 
table: 





























December 
Destination 
| 1939 | 1940 
eye Bags | Bags 
United States______- ee ie 6, 343 
Other countries. .................-.| 13964 1 849 
TOM ik as SC eS | 11, 134 | 7, 192 
| 
| Year 
| 
| 1939 | 1940 
| | 
United States.............-.._-- | 73,552 | 68, 191 
Other countries. ....-.....----.---] 31,875 | 34, 573 
ME a cticccrntsidcwlit aaa | 105,427 | 102, 764 
1 To Spain. 


[American Consulate General, Habana.] 


@ El Salvador.—aA law setting up the 
machinery for the domestic administra- 
tion of the coffee-quota control plan was 
passed on December 23, 1940, by the Na- 
tional Assembly of El Salvador. 

The law establishes a Department of 
Coffee Exportation, consisting of a Com- 
mittee of Coffee Exportation and an ad- 
ministrative office known as the Coffee 
Control Office. The Committee and the 
Director of the Control Office have been 
given wide authority to administer the 
provisions of the law. Briefly, the plan 
establishes three quotas. The first, 
known as the free quota, covers 50 per- 
cent of the crop and corresponds to the 
export quota for the United States as- 
signed to El Salvador by the Inter- 
American Convention; 38 percent of the 
crop is assigned to a regulatory quota 
and 10 percent to a deferred quota. For 
any amount of ccffee shipped out of the 
country, the exporter must deliver, 
locally, amounts of coffee for the deferred 
and regulatory quotas corresponding to 
the above percentages. Coffee of the de- 
ferred quota will be stored for the ac- 
count of the owner. Coffee of the regu- 
latory quota will be stored for the ac- 
count of the owner or purchased outright 
by the Mortgage Bank of El Salvador, a 
semigovernmental institution, at a price 
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of $3.20 per 46 kilograms, at the discre- 
tion of the owner. Coffee of the deferred 
quota may be released during the current 
quota year for sale to the United States 
if the 50 percent of the crop in the free 
quota does not prove sufficient to make 
up the amount oi coffee corresponding to 
El Salvador’s export quota to that coun- 
try; if it is not released for sale during 
the current quota year, it will be re- 
leased to make up the first stocks of 
coffee attributable to the quota in the 
succeeding year. Coffee of the regulatory 
quota will be released for sale abroad at 
the discretion of the Committee when 
markets are found, or when the quota 
attributable to the United States is not 
filled. In addition, exporters must pay 
a “tax in kind” of coffee of 4 percent of 
the amount exported under the free 
quota. 

The size of the new (1940-41) crop was 
originally expected to be average, but 
that it will be small is now evident 
(probably about 800,000 bags of 60 kilo- 
grams each). The smallness of the crop 
is due to rather light rains during what 
is normally the wet season, and recent 
unseasonal rains which have destroyed 
coffee on the trees. Ordinarily this 
would leave a much smaller surplus over 
and above the quota assigned to El Sal- 
vador for shipment to the United States, 
but this factor is largely offset by ship- 
ments made prior to the conclusion of 
the agreement, which must nevertheless 
be included in the quota. 

December exports totaled 16,431 bags 
(all to the United States), compared 
with 31,530 (29,868 to United States) in 
December 1939. Total exports from 
January 1 to December 31, 1940, were 
942.489 bags (740,670 to United States), 
compared with 900,389 (United States, 
587,437) in December 1939. 

December 31, 1940, stocks in the in- 

terior were estimated at 600,000 bags, 
with 27,948 bags in ports. (American 
Consulate General, San Salvador.) 
@ Guatemala—The Guatemala coffee 
market during December 1940 was gen- 
erally steady and active. The flurry of 
buying which began in late November 
tapered off during the holiday season, 
but prices continued firm. More than 
one-third of the current crop is esti- 
mated to have been contracted for. 
Picking is over in most of the low and 
medium altitudes, but will not be fin- 
ished in the higher altitudes for some 
weeks yet. Some exporters believe the 
present crop will not exceed 800,000 
quintals (613,440 bags) of exportable 
grades, while others think the usual out- 
put of around 1,000,000 quintals (766,800 
bags) can be expected. Some sales of 
1939-40 coffee have been made at a con- 
siderable price sacrifice, but a fair carry- 
over remains unsold. 

The Central Coffee Office of the Gov- 
ernment has sent questionnaires to all 
coffee plantations in order to obtain re- 
vised estimates of current production, so 
that the Guatemalan quota of 535,000 
bags, under the Pan American Coffee 
Conference plan, may be adequately con- 
trolled. All export permits so far re- 
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quested are being granted promptly. A 
rumored minimum-price plan is denied 
in official circles. 

Exports during the 4 weeks November 
29 to December 26, 1940, are officially 
given as 51,429 bags of 60 kilograms 
each, compared with 78,020 bags from 
December 1 to December 28, 1939. These 
figures reflect the lateness of the cur- 
rent season as compared with that of 
1939-40. With the exception of 261 bags 
to Canada and 46 to China, all exports 
went to the United States during the 
period under review. 

Exports of Guatemalan coffee to At- 
lantic and Gulf ports of the United 
States during December were 18,077 and 
27,932 bags, respectively; 5,113 bags went 
to the Pacific ports. Inquiries from the 
latter, particularly San Francisco, are 
usually somewhat erratic; but there were 
some indications of revival of demand 
from that quarter toward the end of the 
month. (American Commercial Atta- 
ché, Guatemala.) 

@ Honduras.—Coffee exports from Hon- 
duras have decreased, owing to seasonal 
factors. Exports in November 1940 to- 
taled 206 bags of 60 kilograms each, com- 
pared with 1,274 bags in November 1939. 
Shipments to the United States totaled 
180 and 1,104 bags, respectively. (Amer- 
ican Consulate, Tegucigalpa.) 

@ Mexico.—cCoffee exports from Mexico 
during December 1940 totaled 31,586 bags 
of 60 kilograms each (all to the United 
States), compared with 17,204 bags in 
November 1940, and 57,866 in December 
1939. 

The coffee harvest is about 6 weeks 

later than usual, because of delayed 
rainfall. Even before a recent hurricane 
which inflicted considerable damage in 
the Orizaba-Cordoba coffee-producing 
region, it was estimated that the crop 
would be 10 to 15 percent less than that 
of 1939-40; and some doubt had already 
been expressed as to Mexico’s ability to 
fill its United States quota of 475,000 bags. 
(American Consulate, Veracruz.) 
@ Union of Soviet Socialist Republics.— 
The total area planted to tea in the Cau- 
casian Republics is reported at 49,000 
hectares. Plantations in Gruzia, the 
oldest, hold the record for yield, having 
in recent years increased the average 
output from 1,500 kilograms per hectare 
to 2,500 kilograms and more. In the 
spring 3,000 additional hectares will be 
planted to tea. In Azerbaidzhan tea is 
a comparatively new crop, but the prod- 
uct has already gained a reputation for 
its aroma. Some 40 collective farms are 
now cultivating tea in the area, and in 
the neighboring Kuban district its culti- 
vation is beginning. In the near future 
it is proposed to try tea cultivation in 
central Asia where conditions have been 
found favorable. 

Tea factories of the Soviet Union have 
been constantly improved and expanded. 
A new packaging plant at Avchaly, near 
Thilisi, recently began operations and 
pressing and other plants are operating 
at Zugdidi, Maglak, and Novo-Orpiri. 
The technique of tea manufacture is 
highly developed; even withering is now 
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handled artificially in 6 hours instead of 
the 18 hours required by natural methods, 
It is expected that the 1940 crop will] 
amount to 20,500 metric tons of black 
and 3,000 tons of green brick tea. (Mos- 
cow Izvestia, October 10, 1940.) 


Dairy Products 


@ Canada.—Total creamery butter in 
Canada at the opening of business on 
January 1, 1941, was 33,394,182 pounds, 
compared with 41,001,024 on January 1, 
1940. 

Warehouses and dairy factories re. 
ported 22,525,747 pounds of cheese. Add. 
ing 1,224,000 pounds as the estimate for 
outstanding firms, a grand total of 23,. 
749,747 pounds is shown. These figures 
represent a decrease of 2,000,000 pounds, 
or 7.7 percent, from last year. 

Stocks of concentrated whole-milk 
products totaled 13,817,467 pounds (13,. 
790,996 on January 1, 1940). Stocks of 
evaporated whole milk amounted to 11,- 
765,125 pounds, a decrease of 886,000 
pounds from last year. 

Stocks of concentrated milk byproducts 
totaled 3,967,409 pounds on January 1, 
1941 (4,289,866 last year). Included in 
this amount are 3,025,544 pounds of skim- 
milk powder, a decrease of 324,000 pounds 
from last year. 


Fish and Products 


@ British Columbia.— About 1,000,000 
cases of canned herring were ordered 


from the British Columbia fishing indus- | 


try during the summer of 1940 by private 
purchasers from Great Britain, con- 
tingent upon the granting of the neces- 
sary import licenses by the British Gov- 
ernment. In the fall of 1940 the British 
Government granted import licenses for 
between 550,000 and 575,000 cases only of 
canned herring during the second year 
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of the war ending in September 1941. | 


Although at the beginning of the year 
British Columbia packers purchased 
their accessory supplies for the present 
herring pack on the basis of orders first 
received from the private British pur- 
chasers, they have adjusted their output 
of canned herring to the amount ordered 
and licensed by Great Britain, plus ap- 
proximately 20,000 cases ordered for the 
Canadian market. The total pack dur- 
ing the present herring season to Decem- 
ber 31, 1940, is officially reported at 539,- 
299 cases. Import licenses for 275,000 
cases are estimated to have been granted 
to semigovernmental bodies of Great 
Britain, approximately 75 percent of 
which have been shipped. Shipments to 
private British purchasers have so far 
been light. 

The total pack of canned pilchards for 
the season, which terminated at the end 
of October, is estimated to be 58,000 
cases. All of the pilchard output was 
ordered early in the season, and only 4 
few hundred cases remain unsold. It is 
expected that 70 to 80 percent of the pack 
will be consumed in Canada and that the 
remainder will go chiefly to Australia 
and New Zealand. 

The salmon pack this season ended in 
November. Of the total of 1,445,101 cases 
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estimated in the preliminary final re- 
turns, it is roughly calculated that the 
orders have been allocated as follows (in 
cases): Australia, 250,000; New Zea- 
land, 20,000; South Africa, 50,000; 
Canada, 400,000; United Kingdom, 1700,- 
000; other, 50,000. 

A disappointment to salmon packers 
has been the recent interdiction by Great 
Britain of all imports of frozen fish dur- 
ing the second year of the war. The 
heavy shipments of frozen salmon and 
halibut which were expected earlier in 
the year to be made to the United King- 
dom are said to have been replaced in 
the summer by about $3,000,000 worth of 
frozen cod from the Eastern Provinces. 
The frozen salmon which remained un- 
ordered is now being canned. All cases 
of canned salmon are said to have been 
sold, with the exception of about 35,000 


’ full cases of chums packed in quarter- 


pound tins for sale to the United King- 
dom, which are ordered but not licensed, 
and 50,000 full cases of cohoes. Canners 
believe there will be little difficulty in 
disposing of the remaining surplus. 


| @ Philippine Islands—The demand for 


canned fish during December was sea- 
sonally strong, stocks high, and new 
pack arrivals heavy. Prices were gen- 


| erally low, reflecting lower Pacific-coast 


| quotations. 


Wholesale prices, in dollars 
per case, were as follows: American 
pilchards, No. 1 talls, without tomato 
sauce, $3; American pilchards, ovals, 
$3.95; premium brands, $4.25; American 
salmon, $6.40; American mackerel, 
$3.6242; Japanese sardines, $3.60. Pre- 
liminary arrivals during December were: 


| American pilchards, 21,900 cases; Amer- 
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Fruits and Nuts 


@ British Malaya.—The British Malayan 
pineapple-canning industry was operat- 
ing at nearly full capacity at the end of 
1940, and heavy packing during January 
was anticipated. It was generally be- 
lieved, however, that only 40 percent of 
an average pack will be processed in the 
season ending March 1941. During 1940 
the industry sold 521,000 cases, including 
421000 to the British Food Ministry. 
The Food Ministry has 252,000 additional 
cases on order, and further purchases, in 
undisclosed amounts, are promised. A 
Prominent Chinese packer, just returned 
from the United States, voiced hopes for 
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increased American sales of pineapple 
canned in British Malaya. 

@ Costa Rica—Banana shipments from 
Costa Rica in November 1940 totaled 
200,670 stems (all to the United States), 
compared with 257,799 stems in October 
1940 and 275,278 in November 1939. 
Shipments for the 11 months of 1940 have 
aggregated 3,048,283 stems, compared 
with 3,122,891 stems for the same period 
of 1939. (American Consulate, San 
Jose.) 

@ Honduras.—Shipments of bananas to 
the United States from northern Hon- 
duran ports in December 1940 totaled 
1,128,710 stems (1,110,053 in November 
1940 and 811,748 in December 1939). 
(American Consulate, Tegucigalpa.) 

@ Spain.—The prices of $18 a fanega 
(fanega equals 16 gallons) for whole, 
plain, manzanilla olives, and $24 for 
stuffed manzanilla olives, have now been 
reduced to $14 and $20 a fanega, respec- 
tively, as a result of recent negotiations 
between the American Importers Asso- 
ciation and the Spanish Exporters 
Association. The reduction is effective as 
of December 7, 1940. 


Grain and Products 


@ Rice unloads in Hawaii during the 
week ended January 11, 1941, included 
1,648,800 pounds of cleaned and 85,000 
pounds of brown, from the mainland; 
and 10,000 pounds from foreign coun- 
tries. 

The California rough-rice market 
strengthened during the week, influenced 
by recent advances in southern markets 
and an improved demand for California- 
Japan milled rice. California paddy ad- 
vanced 10 cents, and is now quoted at 
$1.57 per 100 pounds, f. o. b. Hawaiian 
buyers are maintaining stocks by steady 
purchases. 

The price of screenings advanced 25 

cents and that of brewers’ rice 15 cents, 
per 100 pounds. Southern markets were 
featured by advances on Arkansas Blue 
Rose, which is quoted at $3.75, f. o. b. 
mills. Although California-Japan rice 
continues at the same price as last week, 
an advance is expected within a few days. 
(Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Honolulu.) 
@ Although the Puerto Rican rice mar- 
ket was somewhat more active during the 
week ended January 18 than during the 
week before, the demand is more spotty 
than general. Considering the strength 
of the primary markets, this trade is 
more than usually slow in reacting. To- 
tal sales reported during the first 18 days 
of January are estimated at about 170,- 
000 pockets from the South and more 
than 130,000 pockets from California, 
booked on the basis of $3.70 for California 
Extra Choice up to the first half of 
March. Several mills in California have 
declined further business on the basis 
mentioned—probably in anticipation of 
higher prices, which up to now have not 
been declared, and are not uniform. 

Stocks are reported to exceed 450,000 
pockets, and large arrivals are expected. 
Some trade sources estimate that be- 
tween 600,000 and 700,000 pockets remain 
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to be purchased this season to cover 
normal requirements. 

Arrivals during the week ended Jan- 

uary 11, 1941, consisted of 40,555 pockets, 
all from the Southern States, according 
to unofficial reports. (Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, San Juan.) 
@ Cuba.—Sales of American rice during 
the week ended January 15, 1941, declined 
from recent high levels, as a result of fur- 
ther price advances in markets of origin, 
although there were numerous inquiries 
from Cuban importers. Demand re- 
mained centered on medium and low 
quality broken long and short grains, 
with deliveries scheduled principally for 
March, April, and May. 

Sales were around 125,000 pockets, ac- 
cording to the trade. Rexoras, 10 to 50 
percent broken, sold well at $5 to $4.10, 
of which the bulk of the demand was for 
the 50 percent broken grains, at $4.40 to 
$4.10. Early Prolifics, 10 to 50 percent 
broken, moved in good volume at $3.75 
to $3.20; one lot with 60 percent broken 
grains was traded at $3.40. Japans, 15 
to 50 percent broken, likewise met with 
ready acceptance at $3.65 to $3.10, while 
mixed long grains, 5 to 45 percent broken, 
brought from $4.35 to $3.85. Single lots, 
each of Blue Rose, 15 percent broken, and 
Lady Wright, 35 percent broken, were 
reported traded at $3.30 and $3.85, respec- 
tively; a few parcels of screenings were 
disposed of at $3.00 to $2.75. These 
prices are all per 100 pounds, c. i. f. 
Habana. 

Oriental rices were inactive again dur- 
ing the week under review, with no sales 
for import, new cargoes, or firm offers 
to this market ascertainable. Nominal 
quotations remain based upon Siam 
Super at 21s. 6d. per hundredweight 
(112 pounds), c. i. f. Cuban ports, with 
war risk additional. 

Imports through the port of Habana 
during the period January 9-15, 1941, 
totaled only 36,200 pockets (1,651,899 
kilograms) of American rice, with no 
arrivals of Oriental rice during that 
period, according to Statistics compiled 
privately from ships’ manifests. (Amer- 
ican Consulate General, Habana.) 


Meats and Products 


@ Austria—The Province of Vienna 
claims the largest hog-raising establish- 
ment in Germany. Under a special of- 
ficial feeding scheme, some 30,000 hogs 
are to be raised within a relatively short 
period, mostly on the kitchen waste from 
Viennese households. 

Soon after the outbreak of the present 
war, some scarcity of meat, especially of 
fat pork, was felt in the Ostmark and 
other parts of Germany. To improve 
this condition, additional hog-raising 
establishments were built all over Ger- 
many in the vicinity of larger cities, and 
existing stations were enlarged and im- 
proved. In the Ostmark (former Aus- 
tria) the first of these establishments— 
erected at Hetzendorf, near Vienna, in 
1939—is now raising some 3,600 hogs, 
which are being fed almost exclusively 
from kitchen offal from households of 
surrounding districts. 
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The daily quantity of kitchen waste 
for this establishment amounts to from 
45,000 to 50,000 kilograms of vegetable 
leaves, potato peels, and other refuse. 
The material put into the house pails is 
clean and free from any harmful by- 
products. It is understood that Vienna 
housewives are very careful as to what 
they contribute to this hog-raising 
scheme. 

One period of hog raising lasts about 
6 months, during which time the ani- 
mal takes on 50 to 150 kilograms in 
weight. The annual Vienna output in 
meat by this scheme amounts to about 
650,000 kilograms of fairly fat pork meat. 

The hog-raising establishment at 
Hetzendorf is one of the leading institu- 
tions of the kind in the Reich. A second 
station for some 5,000 hogs is to be built 
soon, also, in the vicinity of Vienna, but 
in another locality. The early estab- 
lishment of additional stations in this 
area is expected. It is intended under 
this scheme to raise some 15,000 hogs 
every feeding period, or 30,000 hogs a 
year. 

At this time some 1,500,000 kilograms 

of kitchen waste is being collected every 
day in the whole of Germany. About 
300,000 hogs are being raised every year, 
at some 1,308 German hog-raising es- 
tablishments in the Reich. During the 
first half-year of 1940, around 7,105,345 
kilograms of pork meat have been de- 
rived in the country as a whole by this 
plan. It is claimed that since the be- 
ginning of this feeding scheme in 1937 
until June 1940, about 36,744,000 kilo- 
grams of meat have been produced in 
Germany by hog raising under official 
supervision. 
@ Uruguay—tTotal slaughterings at the 
four Uruguayan packing houses for the 
11 months January—November 1940 
(with 1939 comparable figures in paren- 
theses) were: Cattle, 903.237 (892.643) ; 
sheep and lambs, 1,256,207 (1,224,976) ; 
hogs and pigs, 58,552 (95,683). 

Exports of refrigerated meat for the 
first 11 months of 1940 totaled 61,201 
metric tons, a 1-percent decrease from 
the 61,885 tons for the corresponding 
period in 1939. Of the 1940 total, 44,579 
tons went to the United Kingdom, a 23- 
percent increase over the 36.253 tons 
shipped that country in the 1939 period. 
(American Consulate General, Monte- 
video.) 


Poultry and Products 


@ Canada.—Stocks of cold-storage eggs 
in Canada on January 1, 1941, totaled 
96,706 dozen, and of fresh eggs, 631,554 
dozen. The total of shell eggs was 48.9 
percent less than last year at the same 
time. Shell eggs in transit on January 1, 
1941, amounted to 14,730 dozen. Frozen 
eggs totaled 5,058,786 pounds, 35 percent 
more than the 1940 figure. 

Total stocks of all dressed poultry re- 
ported and estimated at January 1, 1941, 
were 12,251,919 pounds, 19.2 percent less 
than at the same time last year. Chick- 
ens in stocks amounted to 5,704,367 
pounds; fowl, 1,754,059; and turkeys, 
4,060,841 pounds. 
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Sugars and Products 


@ Jreland—It is announced that the 
Irish Government has authorized the 
Irish Sugar Co. to pay the following 
prices and fix the following conditions 
(which are the same as those for the 1940 
season), in connection with the supply of 
sugar beets for the 1941 season: 

(a) A price of 60s. per ton (net factory 
weight) will be given for beets having a 
sugar content of 17.5 percent, with an 
addition to or deduction from said price 
at the rate of 3d. per ton for each one- 
tenth of 1 percent above or below 17.5 
percent. 

(b) Dried pulp will be available to the 
extent of 134 hundredweight (hundred- 
weight equals 112 pounds) for each ton of 
beets (net factory weight) delivered, at 
the price of 5£ 5s. per ton (bags extra, 
returnable) at factory stores of sidings. 

(c) The Irish Sugar Co. will pay 
freight charges in excess of 6s. per ton on 
beets delivered to the Tuam factory, and 
in excess of 8s. per ton on beets delivered 
to the Mallow and Thurles factories, pro- 
vided the cheapest method of transport 
is used. 

The 1940 season’s price for beets, shows 
an advance of 10s. 6d. per ton over that 
prevailing during the previous season. 

@ Jamaica.—The sugar season (or year) 
in Jamaica opens in December, when 
some estates start grinding cane, and 
continues until late July or early August. 
The acreage under cultivation in 1940-41 
is estimated at 52,696 acres (44,496 in 
1939-40, and 44,142 in 1938-39). Pro- 
duction in 1940-41 is estimated at 147,970 
long tons (99,321 in 1939-40 and 117,946 
in 1938-39). Domestic consumption in 
1940-41 is estimated at 20,000 long tons 
(18,000 in 1939-40 and 14,000 in 1938-39). 

Sugar is forbidden entry into Jamaica. 
Exports for the calendar years 1940, 1939, 
and 1938 were as follows (in long tons). 








Destination 1938 1939 1940 
Tons | Tons Tons 
Bahamas. _.-.-__. FRE Re 29 | 5 


Canada a 91, 467 63,057 | 37,651 
Cayman Islands-.-_____---| 1 1 
Newfoundland _._- 9 | 

Turks Island 


United Kingdom... oe | 13, 528 40, 718 | 42,065 
cas wiiemikirwe : 733 
ee 105, 034 103, 783 81, 449 








NoTE.—Values in 1938, 1939, and 1940 were £859,500, 
£989,563, and £848,424, respectively. 


No sugar is available at present for 
international trade. 

Prices obtained for unrefined sugar ex- 
ported during the 1937-38 season aver- 
aged £8 3s. 8d. per long ton, f. o. b. Ja- 
maica; the average in the 1938-39 season 
was £9 10s. 3d. During 1939-40, under 
arrangement with the British Govern- 
ment, the price, f. o. b. Jamaica, was £10 
8s. 3d. per ton; under a Similar arrange- 
ment for the next crop, the price set by 
the British Government is £12 12s. 6d., 
c. i. f. United Kingdom. The “c. i. f., 
United Kingdom”’ price will give a higher 
return in Jamaica than that of last 
season, and a reasonable margin of profit 
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to the local growers. Since 1932 the 
local selling price of sugar has been reg- 


ulated by the Jamaica Government, — 


The wholesale prices, per long ton, of 
sugar sold locally are: Brown Albion, 


£19; Yellow Grocery, £22 16s.; Plantation . 


White, £26 9s. 6d.; refined, £30 15s. 6d. 
The market outlook for the estimated 
147,970 tons of sugar produced in 1940-4] 


is favorable, in view of the arrangement | 


whereby the 


Government of Great | 


Britain will accept at the above-men.- | 
tioned fixed price all of the exportable | 


sugar. This price will be paid, whether 
or not the sugar is exported, although 
it is believed that shipping space will be 
obtained to forward all of it. 


Vegetables and Fruits 


@ Cuba.—The early winter tomato crop 
in Cuba suffered substantial damage 
from heavy rains and winds in late De- 
cember, and shipments in January from 
the early crop will probably be reduced 
as much as 60 percent. The late crop 
of tomatoes, grown chiefly in Las Villas 
Province, suffered no material damage; 
and shipments, which began about Janu- 
ary 10, are expected to equal the 825,000 


lugs exported last year. Total shipments | 


from the early crop, however, will doubt- 


less somewhat exceed the estimate made | 


earlier in the season. The average price 
received for tomatoes so far this winter 
is stated to have been materially lower 
than that in November and December 
1939. 

Cucumbers also suffered some damage, 
and shipments will probably be reduced. 
Prompt replanting may enable shippers 
to mature new crops before the seasonal 
rate of duty ceases to apply on February 
28, although last winter’s experience 
would indicate that, under favorable cir- 
cumstances, exports may continue in 
volume through March. 

The extent of damage in Cuban 
potato-growing areas has not yet been 
estimated. Other winter vegetable crops 
(peppers, lima beans, okra, and eggplant) 
are understood to have been damaged 
only slightly. 


Exports of Fresh Vegetables to the United 
States From Habana 





Kind | Dee. 1939 | Dec. 1940 





Pounds Pounds 
Tomatoes. | 5,479,446 | 8, 563, 140 





Eggplant 366, 656 1, 038, 907 
Peppers : 43, 999 219, 850 
Okra __- , 312, 172 245, 930 
Lima beans 691,019 1, 131, 480 
Cucumbers. - - eas 882, 809 | 876, 441 
Others. ... : 106, 226 | 182, 259 

Total... | 7,882,327 | 12, 258, 007 





| Nov.-Dee. | Nov.-Dee. 





1939 | 1940 

Tomatoes 6, 818, 895 | 11, 091, 651 
Eggplant 376, 606 | 1, 129, 447 
Peppers 44, 314 | 232, 360 
Okra | 567, 137 | 345, 083 
Lima beans ---| 904, 139 1, 722, 710 
Cucumbers. - .. } 883, 559 | 904, 491 
Others | 168, 576 | 276, 440 
— al 

Total..........-..------| 9,763,226 | 15, 702, 18 


a 
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Exports of Fresh Fruit to the United 
States from Habana 




















Kind | Be Dec. 1939 1090 | Dec. 1940 
_ stalemate | a 
| Pounds Pounds 
Papayas 18, 583 40, 096 
Grapefruit 480 24, 330 
Pineapple sl. 16, 802 6, 154 
Plantains ; 119, 956 606, 783 
Bananas. - -- 3 ; (?) 9, 500 
Others.....- ‘ 357, 780 15, 820 
Jan.-Dee. | Jan.-Dec. 
1939 1940 
Papayas — 494,850 | 1, 165, 876 
Avocados - - - -- asedccsas| Speen 13, 268, 488 
Grapefruit. . - -- ------.---| 4,512,080 | 12, 253, 800 
Pineapples ! page aoe 1, 305, 004 1, 027, 609 
Pine apple s (bulk) __. 1, 601, 488 3, 704, 580 
Plantains - 1, 021, 542 6, 419, 548 
Bananas - - (2) 273, 132 
Others 3, 136, 560 726, 959 
1 Crates. 


2 Not shown separately. 


(American Consulate General, Habana.) 


@ Mexico.—Exports of fresh vegetables 
to the United States from the west coast 
of Mexico, through the port of Nogales, 
from the beginning of the season to De- 
cember 31, 1940 (figures for previous 
season ended December 31, 1939, shown 


in parentheses), were (in pounds): 
Total, 4,316,272 (4,213,463); toma- 
toes, 3,570,842 (3,954,720); green peas, 


46.396 (91,588); green peppers, 699,034 
(167,155). 

Because of the limited American de- 
mand during the last half of December, 
shipments of tomatoes from the west 
coast of Mexico were curtailed. How- 
ever, prices recently took a turn for the 
better, and shipments were increased im- 
mediately. These are expected to con- 
tinue reasonably heavy for about 2 
weeks, or until tomato shipments are 
resumed by growers in Florida. Up to 
the present time, the demand in Canada, 
which in normal years has consumed a 
majority of the small-sized tomatoes, has 
been limited, and west-coast shippers 
this season have handled large sizes, 
which are marketable in the United 
States. 

Approximately 100 carloads of peas are 
expected to be available for export in the 
west-coast district during the remainder 
of the present season, providing the 
American demand for Mexican-grown 
peas continues to be favorable. 

It is estimated that about 140 carloads 
of green peppers will be available for 
export from the west-coast district dur- 
ing the remainder of the present season. 

Growing conditions on the west coast 
of Mexico have been extremely favorable 
since the planting season began, and 
winter vegetables have shown excellent 
quality. No crop damage has been suf- 
fered so far from insect pests or plant 
blights. (American Consulate, Nogales.) 


Leather and Products 


Finished Products 


® Canada—Production of leather gloves 
and mittens increased from 563,802 dozen 
pairs valued at $3,677,871 in i938 to 583,- 
609 dozen pairs valued at $4,081,895 in 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


1939. The factory price of the output ad- 
vanced from $6.52 a dozen pairs in 1938 
to $6.99 a dozen in 1939. Of the 53 glove 
factories reporting in 1939, 24 were in 
Ontario and 22 in Quebec; the former 
accounted for 36% percent of the total 
volume of output and the latter for 53 
percent. Work gloves comprised more 
than 72 percent of the Canadian leather 
glove and mitten output in 1939 and dress 
gloves less than 28 percent. In the for- 
eign trade in gloves, imports exceed ex- 
ports, the former being valued at $642,058 
in 1939 and the latter at $495,777. 
Czechoslovakia, Belgium, and France 
were the principal countries of origin for 
the imports, while more than 92 percent 
of the exports went to the United King- 
dom. 

@ Germany.—An administrative order of 
the Reich Board for Leather Goods, dated 
December 6 and effective December 9, 
1940, annuls all contingents set for 1940 
except those for public institutions, which 
may be utilized until March 31, 1941. 
Contingents can be utilized or drawn 
upon only by means of “leather coupons” 
valid to December 31, 1941. After Jan- 
uary 1, 1941, leather coupons not pre- 
sented to a producer or importer within 
2 months of date of issue are invalid. 
Producers or importers may make deliv- 
eries against 1940 leather coupons until 
January 31, and to public institutions to 
March 31, 1941. 

A new decree, changing the scale of 

retail shoe prices and also stating he or 
someone appointed by him can change 
or make exceptions to the present price 
regulations, was issued on December 3, 
1940, by the Reich Commissioner of the 
Province of Austria. The new prices were 
to become effective as of December 15, 
1940. It is significant that the new price 
schedule appears to provide, in certain 
cases, for substantial price increases, de- 
spite the prevailing policy of the commis- 
sioner for price fixing at current levels 
without alteration. 
@ Mexico —Producers of huaraches 
(Mexican sandals) report that exports to 
the United States in the final quarter of 
1940 approximated 60,000 pairs, or about 
15 percent less than in the preceding 3 
months. Since the United States is the 
leading importer of huaraches, Mexican 
producers are anxiously watching to see 
whether some type of play or sport shoes 
will be developed for the coming season by 
American manufacturers to replace their 
sandals on this market. Any loss of trade 
in these sandals in the United States 
would be keenly felt by the Mexican in- 
dustry. (American Commercial Attaché, 
Mexico City.) 


Leather 


@ Italy.—Distribution of leather for civil- 
ian consumption is strictly controlled, 
and collection and distribution of even 
the raw materials for the tanning indus- 
try are in the hands of authorities. The 
avowed purpose of the strict control is to 
assure adequate supplies of leather for 
military requirements. Stocks of leather 
available for civilian use usually consist 
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of supplies remaining after military needs 
have been safeguarded. Norms applied 
in the distribution of leather for civilian 
use are established on the basis of two 
coefficients which, when weighted, indi- 
cate each manufacturer’s share of the 
total amount available. The two coeffi- 
cients are based on the annual leather 
purchases of the individual manufactur- 
ers during 1938 and 1939 and the average 
amount of leather used in the same period 
per wage earner engaged. 


Leather Raw Materials 


@ Argentina—Shipments of hides and 
skins declined 13.4 percent in volume 
during the first 11 months of 1940 as 
compared with the same period in 1939, 
or from 154,570 tons to 135,276 tons. 
Values, however, increased 1.4 percent. 
Of these shipments, cattle hides declined 
from 133,600 tons during the first 11 
months of 1939 to 119,500 tons during 
the corresponding period in 1940; sheep- 
skins fell from 14,800 tons to 10,600 tons. 
Buyers in the United Kingdom and the 
United States took increased supplies of 
frigorifico salt hides during December, 
and the total movement was the largest 
in 8 months. An almost equal number 
of good hides and rejects have been sold; 
the latter went principally to the United 
Kingdom. Prices continue to rise, and 
the heavy and light types which account 
for the bulk of the trade improved 4 per- 
cent and 10 percent, respectively, to the 
highest levels in 9 months. Heavy varie- 
ties are 92 percent higher than they were 
at the year’s low in July, prices on De- 
cember 31 having been 102 pesos per 100 
kilograms, and 52 percent above the pre- 
war level. The dry-hide market has 
been quiet and prices have dropped 5 
percent. (American Commercial Attaché, 
Buenos Aires.) 


Lumber and Products 


@ Brazil—The lumber industry in the 
State of Minas Geraes now occupies an 
outstanding place in Brazilian economy. 
During 1939 there were 133 lumber mills 
in operation with a production estimated 
at $94,630, compared with $85,890 in 
1938. (American Embassy, Rio de 
Janeiro.) 
@ Canada.—Approximately 50,000 and 
40,000 M board feet, respectively, of lum- 
ber were transported during October and 
November from British Columbia to Hali- 
fax for shipment to the United King- 
dom. The success with which shipping 
between the Pacific Coast and the United 
Kingdom has been supplemented by 
trans-Canadian rail transportation was a 
strong factor in the recent increase in 
lumber exports. Water-borne exports 
of lumber from British Columbia during 
November amounted to 110,525 M board 
feet, compared with 106,626 M feet in 
October and 98,360 M feet in November, 
1939. The log scale for the first 11 
months of 1940 totaled 3,245,735 M board 
feet, an increase of 12 percent over the 
corresponding period of 1939. 

By Order-in-Council published De- 
cember 11, 1940, Canadian Douglas-fir 
sawlogs cannot be exported from Canada 
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without a permit issued by the Minister 
of National Revenue. This prohibition 
applies to all fir sawlogs, regardless of 
export destination, and thus represents 
a more strict control than the former 
restriction, which applied only to ship- 
ments destined to non-British countries. 

The prohibition on the exportation of 
Douglas-fir sawlogs is interpreted to 
cover any Douglas-fir sawlogs from 
which a sawmill could produce lumber. 
It embraces Douglas fir sawlogs which 
might be classed as peeler logs. Reex- 
portation of Douglas-fir sawlogs im- 
ported into Canada from the United 
States would be prohibited. 

Recent Australian import restrictions, 
which call for an immediate 40-percent 
reduction in import values of Douglas fir 
and a progressive reduction of imports 
of hemlock until total prohibition of 
hemlock imports on June 1, 1941, were 
quite a serious blow to the export lumber 
industry in British Columbia. In 1939 
Australian purchases of hemlock totaled 
$1,144,080. The Australian import re- 
strictions will also probably cause a heavy 
accumulation of unsalable stock in Brit- 
ish Columbia, since under present log- 
ging methods hemlock is logged jointly 
with Douglas fir. 

Lumber and logging industries worked 
at close to 90 percent of capacity during 
November, but let down during December 
because of the holiday season. However, 
present low stocks and a good backlog of 
orders indicate that these industries will 
be working to near capacity for the first 
10 months of 1941, at least. 

Shipments of red-cedar shingles to the 

United States in November represented 
a decrease of approximately 25 percent 
compared with November 1939. None of 
the mills have been operating on more 
than a single shift, and some have closed 
down completely. 
M@ Denmark.—Timber stocks have been 
almost depleted as a result of reduced im- 
ports during the latter part of 1940 and 
large building projects carried out in the 
first part of the year. Excessive prices 
and high freight rates, as well as other 
expenses, reduced imports of timber up to 
November to only 25 percent of the 1939 
total. The present shortage in supplies, 
it is believed, will continue until the Fin- 
nish shipping season begins in May 1941. 
It is also expected that an additional 
quota of 10 percent may be obtained from 
Sweden in the near future. 

Danish importers were able to purchase 
timber from Sweden at lower prices than 
from Finland and therefore placed large 
orders. The licensing system, effective 
March 1, 1940, stopped these contracts 
from being fulfilled. After April 9, all 
Danish timber imports were based on a 
clearing arrangement. Denmark was al- 
lowed to import from Sweden only 17 
percent of the 1939 imports, and from 
Finland, 2312 percent of 1939 imports. 

Denmark has also been negotiating 
with the Soviet Union for the purchase 
of Russian oak. In addition, efforts are 
being made to secure as much oak from 
Germany as can be delivered in the near 
future. 
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@ Japan—It is reported that a bill will 
be introduced in the Diet by the Ministry 
of Agriculture to provide for a permit sys- 
tem for the lumber trade (including mill- 
ing) and the establishment of a central 
control company to undertake collection 
and distribution of domestic lumber. 
This bill is designed to meet the problems 
resulting from the growing demand for 
lumber. 

@ Scotland—The movement of lumber 
stocks in the Glasgow district during No- 
vember was fairly steady, although con- 
fined principally to the cheaper classes 
of softwoods. Commercial activity, apart 
from Government work, was slight, ex- 
cept in certain industries connected with 
the export trade. Building-trade opera- 
tions were confined to factories, military 
camps, and other buildings necessary to 
the defense program. 

Arrivals of softwoods from eastern 
Canada and British Columbia and of 
hardwoods from American Gulf and 
North Atlantic ports were considerable 
during the month. The southern hard- 
woods included plain oak, tough white 
ash, gum, cottonwood, and poplar, while 
shipments from North Atlantic ports 
comprised chiefly wagon-oak planks. 

African mahogany, obechi, and iroko 
also reached the local market in fair 
quantities. 


Machinery Other Than 
Electrical 


@ Canada—Plant expansions and new 
construction in consumption goods indus- 
tries, stimulated by recent restrictions on 
imports from the United States, are be- 
ing hampered by conditions brought 
about by the war. The machine tool 
bottleneck is but one of the problems be- 
ing encountered. The possibility of ad- 
ditional excise taxes to curb sales of 
so-called nonessential articles is also 
operating as a deterrent to the develop- 
ment of new manufacturing enterprises. 
@ Germany.—Gages which register read- 
ings by bell or buzzer signals have been 
developed at the Junkers Works at Des- 
sau, to make possible the employment of 
blind persons in testing machinery parts. 
Inspection of parts having tolerances as 
small as 1/1000 of a millimeter is said to 
be possible with these gages, which are 
of either piston or membrane type, de- 
pending on the diameter of the parts to 
be tested. Mercury rising in capillary 
tubes, of which there are two, closes an 
electric circuit for either the reprocessing 
or the rejection signal. It is claimed 
that the workmanship of a piece can be 
judged by the pitch of the signal. 

Germany.—Standards have been es- 
tablished for flour-mill machinery, in- 
cluding aspirators, hulling machines, 
sifters, magnetos, filters, milling ma- 
chines, separators, conveyors, and ele- 
vators. New models may be built only 
in standard sizes; those current models 
which most nearly approach the new 
standard sizes may be continued until 
October 1942. Flour-mill equipment for 
export need not conform to the new 
standards. 
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Meat machinery has also been stand- 
ardized; 8 types of choppers are to be 
permitted, with disk diameters ranging 
from 70 to 300 millimeters; there will be 
8 types of meat cutters, with feeder bow] 
capacities ranging from 20 to 250 liters; 
and combination cutters and choppers, 
and sausage filling machinery are limiteg 
to 6 types each. These regulations do 
not apply to exports. 

@ Hungary.—tImports of textile machin- 
ery in 1939 amounted to 11,000 quintals 
valued at 2,500,000 pengo ($475,000): 
Switzerland supplied 3, 360 quintals, Ger. 
many 3,300, and Poland 1,300. 

M@ India.—Sewage plant machine ry 
amounting to $200,000 will be requireg 
for an extension of the plant at Dadar in 
the northern part of Bombay. Orders 
for the machinery will be placed, insofar 
as possible, through local firms. 

A plan to establish a water supply 
system for Kolhapur city and its suburbs 
has been approved by the Maharaja of 
Kolhapur. The State Engineer, Rao 
Saheb P. K. Shinde, will be in charge 


of the project, which will cost $2,250,000, | 
and will require about 6 years to com- | 


plete. | 
A 4-year program of road development 


pared by the Government of that Proy- 
ince. It is not known how much equip- 
ment will be required, but it was reliably 
learned that $3,360,000 will be spent on 
the project and that work is scheduled 
to begin in April of this year. Details 
have not been made public. The 4-year 
program is in fact the second part of 
the original 7-year plan initiated in 1938, 

The Government of the Central Proy- 
inces is beginning a 5-year road-building 
program, estimated to cost about $900.- 
000. The plan calls for 150 miles of 
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macadamized roads and several bridges. 
Some earth-moving equipment may be | 
required for two reservoirs which the | 
Bombay Municipality is considering } 
building. One at Worli Hill would cost | 
$1,100,000, and the second, on Rowli Hill, 
about $600,000. 
@ Sweden.—Subcontracting of machin- 
ery parts, with a view to better coopera- 
tion between large and small manufac- 
turers, is to be facilitated by a special 
organization recently set up in Sweden. ' 
Since its inception in 1934, the Central 
Federation of Swedish Small Industries 
has been working along these lines. 
However, as the small manufacturers 
were scattered all over Sweden, it was 
difficult for large manufacturers to sur- 
vey available production facilities and get 
in touch with suitable suppliers. Re 
cently, after a consultation between rep- 
resentatives of both groups, a special bu- 
reau was established to receive inquiries 
and route them to qualified suppliers. 
@ Switzerland.—German and Italian au- 
thorities are refusing to grant permits 
(Geleitscheine) for the export of Swiss 
watch-making machine tools and parts to 
the United States. Swiss manufacturers 
have been unable to make shipments by 
way of unoccupied France since October | 
1940 and a!] applications for permission 
to ship via Germany or Italy have bee? 
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refused. No reasons are given for the 
refusals, but it is understood that exports 
of Swiss machine tools to the United 
States will not be allowed because of the 
direct aid being given to Great Britain by 
American industry. 

Shipments of Swiss machine tools to 
the United States amounted to $350,000 
in 1938 and in 1939 declined to $170,000. 
Although this trade is comparatively 
small, it consists largely of precision 
machine tools for the manufacture of 
watches and instruments, and is of con- 
siderable importance to the American in- 
dustry. 


Medicinals and Crude Drugs 


§ Egypt—Production of senna in the 
Sudan is reported to correspond closely 
to the amount exported from that coun- 
try as only a very small quantity is used 
jocally. Peak exports of senna were 
reached in 1908 when 1,073 tons were 
shipped abroad. Exports during the 
period 1907-36 averaged 668 metric tons 
annually. Exports of senna from the 
Sudan during the first 8 months of 1940 
amounted to 440 tons valued at 13,940 
Egyptian pounds as compared with 319 
tons valued at £E13,716 in the corre- 
sponding period of 1939. Details of ex- 
ports during these periods are shown in 
the following table: 





January-August 


1939 | 1940 


Metric | 


| Metric 

Senna: | tons | | tons 
Pods 146 | £E10, 655 172 | £ER, 582 
Leaves 72 | 1, 442 168 | 3, 361 
Siftings...- 81 | 1,619 100 1, 997 


| 
Item | 
| 





TO nccas 319 13, 716 440 13. 940 





The average price of senna pods ex- 
ported during the first 8 months of 1940 
was much below that of the period Janu- 
ary-August 1939, as shown in the follow- 





ing table: 
(Value in Egyptian pounds per metric ton] 
| January-August 
Item ~ i a 
1939 1940 
Senna: 
Pods_. 64.1 49. 
Leaves... 20.0 20.0 
Siftings 19.9 20. 





Prior to Italy’s entrance into the war 
senna leaves were quoted at about 4 
English pence per pound, c. i. f. New York, 
but subsequently, due in part to high in- 
surance and freight rates, c. i. f. New 
York senna quotations rose to above 7 
pence per pound. However, senna deliv- 
ered at Port Sudan, is still quoted at a 
little less than 4 pence per pound. (One 
U.S. dollar equals £E.24315. 
® Germany.—Until 2 years ago Germany 
was able to supply only around one-half 
of its extensive requirements of animal 
glandular products required for medic- 
inal and technical uses from domestic 
sources, the balance being imported 
largely from the United States, Argen- 
tina, and Denmark. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Legislation requiring the collection of 
all usable glands from slaughter houses 
has greatly augmented the supply, par- 
ticularly since prices of glands have been 
increased to levels comparable to those 
realized from the sale of glands for 
edible purposes. 

Pancreatic glands, for the manufac- 

ture of insulin, are in greatest demand, 
some 40,000 kilograms per month being 
used for that purpose alone. 
@ India—The Government of India has 
issued instructions to the Import Trade 
Controllers at Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, 
and Karachi to the effect that for the 
time being any preparation which is rec- 
ognized by the United States Pharma- 
copoeia or by the National Formulary of 
the United States will also be regarded as 
not covered by the expression “Propri- 
etary and patent medicines” for the pur- 
pose of import trade control. 

Public notice No. 18 to the same effect 
was published by the Import Trade Con- 
troller in Bombay on November 23 and 
by the Controller in Calcutta on 
November 25. 

This information was received in re- 
sponse to inquiries concerning some of 
the factors determining whether or not 
patent medicines are subject to import 
quota control. 


Motion Pictures and Equipment 


@ Panama.—Motion-picture exhibitors 
of Panama City have formed an organ- 
ization known as Asociacion Nacional de 
Espectaculos Publicol (National Associa- 
tion of Public Spectacles). The an- 
nounced object of the first organization 
of the kind in the Republic are study of 
the best methods of improving the busi- 
ness; mutual protection; better pictures; 
and cooperation with the national and 
municipal authorities and with the board 
of censors. 

It is anticipated that new legislation 
affecting the motion-picture industry 
may be adopted under the country’s new 
Constitution, and the exhibitors have ex- 
pressed a desire to act as a unit in steps 
that may be necessary to conform and 
to promote the best interests of the mem- 
bers and the public. 


Office Equipment and Supplies 


@ Exports of staplers and staples from 
the United States during the first 9 
months of 1940 were valued at $362,263, 
an increase of 10 percent over the $330,- 
003 reported during the corresponding 
period of 1939. As this classification was 
established January 1, 1939, comparable 
data for prior years are not available. 

Marked changes have occured in the 
geographical distribution of this trade 
during recent years. Details are shown 
in the following table: 


Exports of Staplers and Staples 





9 months,}9 months, 
1939 1940 


To Furope | $136, 000 $88, 000 
To the Americas. - 134,000 | 222,000 
To all other regions 60, 000 52, 000 
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@ Haiti—The potential market in Haiti 
for advertising novelties is limited. One 
American manufacturer has distributed 
lead pencils as advertising material on 
a@ very small scale. Other firms gener- 
ally limit the distribution of such mate- 
rial to calendars and small memorandum 
books at the end of the year. 

Most advertising is done either by use 
of handbills, advertising in local papers, 
lantern slides in motion picture theaters, 
and to a certain extent by announce- 
ments over the two local radio stations. 

Import data on material used for ad- 
vertising are not available. 

The United States is the principal sup- 
plier of pencils to Haiti, accounting for 
90 percent of the total imports of $4,090 
during the fiscal year ended September 
30, 1940. This classification includes 
pencils of all types and composition, and 
while it is not possible to estimate the 
amount representing advertising mate- 
rial, the limited demand is apparent. 
(American Consulate, Port-au-Prince.) 


Oils, Fats, and Oilseeds 


@ Cuba—Imports of American hog lard 
into Cuba during November increased 
markedly, aggregating 6,535,720 pounds 
(4,644,030 in October 1940 and 3,064,065 
in November 1939), according to un- 
official figures compiled from_ ships’ 
manifests. Reflecting a steadily widen- 
ing market for pure hog lard on the 
basis of comparatively low prices, im- 
ports during the period January through 
November 1940 totaled 62,572,108 
pounds, well above the 57,068,843 pounds 
entered during the entire 12 months 
of 1939, which, in turn, constituted the 
highest imports of any year since the 
inauguration of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreement with Cuba in 1934. By com- 
parison, receipts of hog lard during the 
first 11 months of 1939 totaled 54,124,866 
pounds. 

Trade sources state that heavier lard 
imports in November were attributable 
more to anticipation of a heavier holi- 
day demand and some correction of a 
low inventory position than to any pro- 
nounced change in market conditions, as 
retail consumers, in increasing numbers, 
are changing from the use of olive, soy- 
bean, and peanut oils to the locally pre- 
ferred and currently cheaper pure hog 
lard. Sales of other shortenings are 
still limited largely to the baking and 
pastry-making trade. 

No olive oil was imported during No- 
vember, because of export embargoes and 
other difficulties in connection with ob- 
taining further supplies from usual 
European sources. Entries during recent 
months have been only nominal; Octo- 
ber imports totaled only 465 pounds 
(346,812 in November 1939). As a re- 
sult of the higher prices prevailing in 
American markets, a portion of local 
stocks of olive oil are being exported to 
New York; shipments during recent 
weeks have amounted to approximately 
200,000 pounds, according to the trade. 
Prices have advanced accordingly and 
are being based at present upon the ex- 











ee 
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port rather than the domestic market. 

Although current receipts of both 
crude and refined soybean oils are above 
entries during recent months, as a re- 
sult of the importation of new-crop sup- 
plies, imports of these oils during the 
January—November period are far below 
entries during the corresponding period 
of 1939 because of restricted sales of 
mixed oil in competition with the less 
expensive pure hog lard and domestic 
peanut oil. 

Receipts of crude coconut oil, im- 
ported for edible use, continue at greatly 
reduced levels in comparison with entries 
during the corresponding period of 1939, 
by reason of a marked curtailment in 
the domestic production of margarine. 

The following table shows imports of 
certain oils and fats during November 
1940 and for the first 11 months of 1939 
and 1940. 





No- January- 














November 
, vem- 
Commodity be |—— = A seeadins 
| 1940 | 1939 | 1940 
Kilo- Kilo- Kilo- 
Cottonseed oil, hydrogen- | grams | grams grams 
__ —_— ere RSRESARR 7,836 | 163, 567 118, 874 
Cottonseed oil, refined 6, 165 56, 269 48, 402 
Coconut oil, crude (for edi- 
ble use) __-__- ee. a ae 82, 470 
Coconut oil, hydrogenated | 5,977 | 114,210 | 127,184 
Coconut oil, refined ___--_- 38,593 | 641,690 | 380, 336 
Peanut oil, crude_________- Se S Seas: 27, 919 
Peanut oil, hydrogenated __|_____.._}....------ 27, 624 
Peanut oil, refined________- | 306} 33,704 6, 809 
Soybean oil, crude _._____- 303, 880 |3, 602, 922 |1, 891, 191 
Soybean oil, refined _---_- | 80,180 | 841,146 | 370,787 
Edible stearine EE, Se Eee | 31, 735 6,115 
Oleostearine, edible______._|......-- 35, 386 30, 058 
| Saal aR (ees 1, 370 1, 380 
Oleomargarine_____________|________} = | eee ie 
Other vegetable oil, hydro- | 
26a a eae 4, 827 





(American Consulate General, Ha- 
bana.) 


H@ Denmark.—Restriction of the local use 
of animal and vegetable oils and fats, 
with the exception of tallow and lard, has 
been officially decreed in Denmark, ef- 
fective November 30, 1940. Special per- 
mits must be obtained to produce, im- 
port, refine, harden, or wholesale these 
products, and the retail trade may sup- 
ply consumers only on a limited, although 
unspecified, basis, proportionate with the 
consumers’ previous consumption. 

It is assumed that, because of the pre- 
vailing shortage of stocks and the limited 
possibilities of replenishment through im- 
portation, permits will be available only 
to a limited extent, and that within a 
short time practically none of these prod- 
ucts will be available to retail purchasers. 

Stocks appear to be so small that the 
prime purpose of the new restrictions 
must be to reserve these products for the 
margarine, soap, paint, and other indus- 
tries to which they are of primary im- 
portance. 

@ Norway.—During the 1939-40 whaling 
season, 28 floating factories, 2 land sta- 
tions, and 238 whale-catchers were in op- 
eration, compared with 34, 2, and 281, re- 
spectively, during the preceding season. 
Of the total crew of 10,586 in 1939-40, 
6,270 were Norwegian, 978 British, 2,965 
Japanese, and 373 of other nationalities. 
Of the floating factories, 10 were Nor- 
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wegian, 10 British, and 6 Japanese. Of 
the whale-catchers, 79 were Norwegian, 
87 British, and 49 Japanese. The follow- 
ing table gives the yield of the various 
Norwegian companies during the past 
season: 

















Name | 193940 | 1938-39 

Barrels | Barrels 
N. T. Nielson Alonso----_--...._-- 77, 030 69, 136 
NS SEE ee ee oe 70, 270 60, 991 
Kosmos and Kosmos IT_-___....--- 229, 675 160, 601 
I Fc I 109, 000 79, 872 
Sir James Clark Ross. -._......-- 106, 476 70, 491 
i ace a a 51, 940 32, 165 

Thorshammer, Olle Wegger and 

es er 264, 907 251, 073 
See a 909,298 | 724,329 








@ Sweden.—Swedish production and 
consumption of butter and margarine 
from November 1, 1940, to October 31, 
1941, as compared with the situation in 
the calendar year 1939 (shown in paren- 
theses) is estimated as follows (in metric 
tons): Butter production, 170,000 
(95,000) ; butter exports, none (30,000) ; 
domestic consumption of butter, 70,000 
(65,000); domestic production of mar- 
garine, 30,000 (60,000); total consump- 
tion of butter and margarine, 100,000 
(125,000). 

In 1939, consumption of butter and 
margarine combined was about 20 kilo- 
grams per capita during the 12 months. 
The corresponding figure for the year 
ending October 31, 1941, will be between 
15 and 16 kilograms. It is estimated, 
therefore, that consumption must be re- 
duced by 20 to 25 percent during the 
coming year. 

To save as much milk as possible for 
butter production, the Government pro- 
hibited the manufacture of cheese with a 
fat content of more than 30 percent, and 
the sale and use of cream with a fat con- 
tent of more than 15 percent, as of 
November 3, 1940. Available stocks of 
such cheese, except so-called dessert 
cheese, is rationed; the total for Novem- 
ber and December 1940, was one-half 
kilogram per person. 

Farmers are understood to be exempted 
from the prohibition to make cheese. 

In addition to the butter produced by 
dairies, there is normally a limited pro- 
duction by farmers. Recently, however, 
owing to the scarcity of dairy butter, 
farmers have increased their production, 
inasmuch as they have been able to ob- 
tain better prices by selling directly to 
the consumers. In order to bring the 
butter produced by the farmers to the 
open market, the Government, on No- 
vember 26, 1940, issued regulations re- 
stricting the trade in butter and cheese 
produced by farmers, as well as in rennet 
and milk separators used in that con- 
nection. 

As a part of its efforts to achieve a 
voluntary reduction in the consumption 
of fat, the Government has reached an 
agreement with restaurants in Sweden 
to cut down their consumption of edible 
fats to 80 percent of normal. 

Shortage of butter is particularly noted 
in the large cities and other large con- 
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sumption centers, where the milk jg 
chiefly used as such in the present situg. 
tion, and only limited quantities are 
available for butter production. The 
Government has taken measures to haye 
districts with a surplus of butter deliver 
such surplus to the large consumption 
centers. 


Paints and Pigments 


@ Argentina—vVarnish imports in 1939 
were 9.2 percent lower than in 1938. The 
United Kingdom and the United States 
were the main sources during both years, 
Imports in 1939 amounted to 167,899 kilo. 


grams valued at 305,271 pesos. Of this | 
amount, the United Kingdom furnisheg | 


92,822 kilograms valued at 168,765 pesos, 
and the United States 64,004 kilograms 
valued at 116,372 pesos. During 1938, 
imports of 184,943 kilograms valued at 
336,260 pesos were supplied mainly by 
the United Kingdom (99,658 kilograms 
valued at 92,822 pesos) and the Unite 


States (75,271 kilograms valued at 136,857 | 


pesos). Minor suppliers were Germany, 
France, and the Netherlands. 

M@ Dominican Reublic—Imports of 
paints and pigments into the Dominican 
Republic increased 24.8 percent in volume 


in 1939 over 1938, while receipts of | 
varnishes, driers, and shellacs rose 268 | 


percent. The largest industrial consum- 
ers of paints are the sugar mills, of which 
there are 13. 


Imports of Paint Products Into the Do- 
minican Republic 





1939 1940 


Item and origin | 

Kilo- | ,. k ilo- - 
aiue | aly 

grams | ¥9lu grams | Vales 


| 

* 

Paints and pigments: 
United States 
United Kingdom 104, 260) 16, 801/142, 530) 19, 3% 
Germany 6,982) 1,309) 7,929) 1,443 
Netherlands 8,562} 1,222) 19,654] 2,421 
Belgium 9,390! 1,597) 13,456] 2,154 
Other countries 2, 570 207) 4, 243] 476 


Total...._..._..._../401, 989) 76, 879/510, 533) 91, 329 
Varnishes, driers, and | 
shellacs: 
United States __ 


69, 602 29,520 89, 600) 39, am 
Other countries__....) 1, 965 ald 


9; 1,23 72 


,, ees 71,567 30,329 90,826) 40, 00 





@ Germany.—tThe Reich Railways are by 
far the leading buyers of paint materials 
in Germany. Although purchases by the 
railways have been restricted in the re- 
cent past, owing to the limited amount 
of new rolling stock constructed, a com- 
prehensive program of rolling-stock re- 
newal and expansion now in the course 
of execution is expected to revive the de- 
mand for paint. It is estimated that 
30 kilograms of paint are required for 
painting one closed freight car; and un- 
der the program, 16,000 new freight cars 
are to be built annually, exclusive of the 
repair and renewal of thousands of other 
cars. This building project is expected 
to involve increased consumption of mil- 
lions of kilograms of paints and lacquers 


270, 225 $55, 743 322, 721/805, 485 | 
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Reich Railways are a factor of decisive 
jmportance in the paint and lacquer in- 
dustry, by virtue of the standards estab- 
lished by the railways for paint materials 
for all the manifold uses involved in rail- 
road operations. These standards are 
outstanding for their accuracy and com- 
pleteness and for the strictness of the 
scientific tests underlying them; and they 
are generally referred to by other large 
consumers, industrial concerns, and 
manufacturers, in placing orders for 
paint materials. 

BUnited Kingdom.—Shipments of 
ready-mixed paints from the United 
Kingdom declined 6.6 percent in 1939, 
according to statistics released by the 
Total exports of 
this classification during 1939 amounted 
to 413,589 hundredweight valued at £1,- 
199,335, compared with 443,010 hundred- 
weight valued at £1,234,653 exported in 
1938. 

Exports of dry white lead increased 50 
percent in 1939, while shipments of white 
British 
countries predominated as purchasers of 
these commodities, as shown in the fol- 
lowing tabulation for the years 1938 and 
1939. 


of Ready-Mixed Paints and 
White Lead From the United Kingdom 





| 1938 | 


——— — 


1939 














| Hun- | | Hun- | 
| dred- | Value | dred- | Value 
weight) ieee 
Ready-mixed paints: | 
Union of South 
Africa 42, 161) £116, 197) 38, 370) £104, 642 
British India 43,947) 116, 742 43, 711) 123, 896 
British Malaya 20, 877) 64, 413) 22, 952) 74, 970 
Netherlands_ - 25,128} 65,801) 22,793) 63,974 
a 17, 273} 38, 176; 6, 681) 15, 947 
Argentina | 19,381} 56,804) 16,675) 52, 395 
Other countries _|274, 243) 776, 510|262, 407) 763, 511 
Total 1443, 010]1, 234, 653/413, 589)1, 199, 335 
| — ‘x : = 
Dry white lead: } } 
Ireland — 996 2,155! 1,381) 2, 828 
Union of South | 
Africa 7, OS9 10,990, 10, O85 14, 983 
British India 1, 953 4,114) 3,196 §, 815 
New Zealand 9, 694 15, 895) 14, 007 22, 214 
Other countries 10, 596} 17, 807) 16, 900 26, 636 
Total _- 30, 328| 50,961) 45,569; 72, 476 
White lead in oil: 
Ireland 10, 282 22, 581) 12, 726 27, 567 
Union of South | 
Africa 9, 522) 18,431) 7,858 14, 513 
New Zealand 17, 157 34, 743) 17, 448 34, 340 
British West In- | | 
dies 2, 261 4,583! 2,351 4, 784 
Argentina 4, 687) 8,720) 2, 461 4, 216 
Other countries 15,683) 31,885) 13,405; 26, 009 
Total 


| 59, 592| 120, 943) 56,249} 111, 429 





Paper and Related Products 


§ Brazil—Industrial circles in Parana 
are commenting favorably on the an- 
houncement regarding the development 
of new processes for the production of 
chemical pulp from Araucaria brasilien- 
sis, or Parana pine. Several experiments 
are being methodically carried on in the 
Chemical Institute of Parana not only to 
establish the qualities of the new product 
but also to obtain a definite estimate of 
its cost and of the possibilities of a pro- 
spective industry. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


@ Germany.—Changes which have been 
brought about during the second “Four- 
Year Plan” which terminated in October 
1940 are summarized in the official mag- 
azine, Der Vierjahresplan. Among re- 
sults mentioned are the greater utiliza- 
tion of beech and pine as a source of 
wood pulp, the replacement of wood by 
straw and waste paper, and the expan- 
sion of pulp production for the textile- 
fiber manufacturing industry. New proc- 
esses made possible the utilization of 
beech and pine firewood as pulpwood. 
It is doubtful whether the use of pine 
will be further increased, in view of the 
heavy demand for pine as a mining tim- 
ber; but an annual consumption of 
2,500,000 cubic meters of beech pulpwood 
is contemplated. An increased use of 
mechanical and chemical straw pulp, as 
well as the use of waste paper for pulp 
manufacture, was one of the aims of the 
second “Four-Year Plan.” Production of 
straw pulp in the old Reich increased 
from 109,000 metric tons in 1936 to 180,- 
000 metric tons in 1939. During the same 
period the consumption of waste paper 
rose from an estimate of 700,000 metric 
tons to 990,000 metric tons. 

The diversion of wood pulp for the 
manufacture of textile fibers, and to a 
lesser extent for pulp meal as a feed- 
stuff, has greatly affected the German 
paper and pulp industries. 

At the outset of the war the paper in- 
dustry was called upon to produce large 
quantities of paper yarns as a substitute 
for jute. An estimated annual capacity 
of 200,000 to 300,000 tons of paper was 
utilized for that purpose. The specific 
war task of the paperboard industry has 
been a far-reaching replacement of metal 
and wood in the manufacture of con- 
tainers. 

@ Japan.—The Home Ministry, with the 
assistance of other Government agencies, 
has been engaged in reducing the num- 
ber of magazines and newspapers printed 
in Japan. Not only are publications 
which are devoted to frivolous purposes 
not in keeping with the “numerality” 
sternly suppressed, but many others 
have been ordered to reduce the number 
of issues per year or cut down the num- 
ber of pages. There is little doubt that 
most of this curtailment is due to the 
shortage of paper, which has become in- 
creasingly serious during the past year; 
however, although formerly publications 
of serious nature were encouraged and 
only frivolous material banned, the heav- 
iest blow is now falling on economic, 
political, and scientific journals. 

@ Netherlands Indies——Paper bags used 
by the cement factory at Padang are now 
manufactured locally. The total output 
of the bag factory in 1939 is stated to 
have reached some 5,000,000 cement bags. 
@ Sweden.—The Stockholms Tidningen 
of November 20 contains an article on 
the importance of Sweden’s forest indus- 
tries in its foreign trade. It is pointed 
out that normally between 800,000,000 
and 900,000,000 crowns’ worth of forest 
products are exported annually, much of 
which is in the form of wood pulp and 
paper. 
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Contracts with the United States, 
South America, Japan, the United King- 
dom, and France, to mention some of the 
largest purchasers of these products, 
have been annulled or postponed for an 
indefinite time. Since these markets 
absorb about 75 percent of Sweden’s for- 
est products, it is not difficult to under- 
stand the effect the blockade has had on 
the entire industry. All hopes of secur- 
ing required foreign exchange had been 
centered on this industry. Deliveries of 
Swedish pulp to the United States ac- 
count for about 40 percent of the sulfite 
pulp and 5 percent of the sulfate pulp. 
Present conditions have resulted in entire 
or partial stagnation in several of the 
pulp and paper mills, with decreased em- 
ployment opportunities in the industry. 
The branch of the wood-pulp industry 
which has been especially hard hit by the 
war is that manufacturing mechanical 
wood pulp. The stagnation in the sul- 
fite pulp mills has also been more exten- 
sive than that in the sulphate plants. 
Increased exports of pulp and paper to 
Germany and the occupied countries 
have provided some work for these in- 
dustries; but this represents only a frac- 
tion of Sweden’s actual export needs. 

The possibility for exports to the 
Netherlands, Belgium, France, and Den- 
mark is entirely dependent upon Ger- 
man agreements with these countries 
and parallel agreements between the 
Swedish and German pulp industries— 
including, among other things, arrange- 
ments concerning barter business. The 
share that has finally come to Sweden’s 
industry is only minor in comparison 
with normal requirements. 

Attempts have been made within vari- 
ous branches of the forest industry to 
develop new openings for labor and new 
opportunities for profit. Feed-pulp and 
alcohol are a combination arising out of 
the present situation. Naturally, the 
pulp mills are willing to do their part in 
easing the feed and gasoline shortage, 
but the quantities of feed ordered cor- 
respond to only 1 month’s production. 
@ Turkey—The second paper and pulp 
mill under construction at Izmit has 
been completed. The productive capac- 
ity of another paper and board factory 
has recently been raised from 500 metric 
tons to 8,400 metric tons, and will shortly 
be brought up to a productive capacity 
of 12,000 metric tons annually. Thus, 
the two paper mills at Izmit will produce, 
between them, 24,000 metric tons annu- 
ally, which represents the approximate 
annual consumption in Turkey. The 
chemical pulp mill will produce about 
17,000 metric tons, which will be suffi- 
cient for the needs of the two paper mills 
at present. In the past, Germany was 
the principal source of supply for paper 
and paper products in Turkey; next in 
importance were Finland and Norway. 


Petroleum and Products 


@ Italy—The growing shortage of gas oil 
has resulted in a new set of regulations 
under which a limited quantity will be 
distributed monthly in each Province. 
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Applicants for purchases are required 
to show the amount of fuel consumed 
during the first three-quarters of the 
year, as well as data on the type and ca- 
pacity of their industrial motors or 
trucks, the average distances covered, 
stocks of gas oil still on hand, and other 
proof of actual need. With the continu- 
ation of the war, the insufficiency of all 
petroleum products is being felt with 
increasing keenness, but the most serious 
shortage is in fuel and gas oil. 

@ Uruguay—A decree of December 20, 
1940, published in the Diario Oficial of 
December 31, maintains until further no- 
tice, the sale price of heavy fuel oil by 
the ANCAP (National Administration of 
Fuel, Alcohol and Portland Cement), 
which was fixed by decree of March 1, 
1940, at 37 pesos per metric ton, less 
entry charges. 


Radio and Telephone 
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WA comprehensive review of the selling 
and servicing of radios and electric re- 
frigerators appeared in a recent issue of 
the “Economic Review,” published in 
Puerto Rico. This information is avail- 
able upon a loan basis on application to 
the Electrical Division. 

@ Argentina.—The establishment of ad- 
ditional radio broadcasting stations at 
various interior cities was recently an- 
nounced. One of the main purposes of 
the plan is to reduce the number of sta- 
tions in Buenos Aires by encouraging 
their transfer, since of the 42 standard 
frequency stations in the Republic, 19 are 
located in the capital. Cities where the 
new stations are contemplated are 
divided into two groups. The first cate- 
gory comprises Rosario, Parana, Tucu- 
man, Cordoba, Mendoza, Bahia Blanca, 
and Santa Rosa; each, with the excep- 
tion of Santa Rosa, now has one or more 
stations. The new transmitters to be in- 
stalled in these cities are to be trans- 
ferred from Buenos Aires. The second 
group of cities comprises Catamarca, La 
Rioja, San Luis, Bariloche, Neuquen and 
Posadas, none of which have stations at 
present. Transmitters for these may be 
transferred from Buenos Aires or new 
equipment purchased, the former being 
preferred by the authorities. 

Technical and administrative per- 
sonnel of the new stations is to be Argen- 
tine, except in special cases which might 
be deemed justifiable by the authorities. 
(American Commercial Attaché, Buenos 
Aires.) 
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@ Uruguay—A recent Uruguayan de- 
cree authorizes the State Electric Plant 
and Telephone Administration to spend 
2,750,000 pesos on reserve materials. 
This amount is in addition to 6,961,300 
pesos already allotted to them by the 
Budget. Additional information is not 
available. (American Commercial At- 
taché, Montevideo.) 


Railway Equipment 


@ Canada—The Canadian National 
Railway is inquiring for 250 (70-ton) 
hopper cars, 150 ballast cars, 125 (80-ton) 
ore cars, and 200 steel underframe flat- 
cars. 

@ Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania.—Ac- 
cording to available statistics, the rail- 
ways of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania 
which were incorporated in the U. S. 
S. R. Railways possessed 740 locomotives, 
of which 276 were broad gage (5 ft.), 192 
standard gage, and 272 narrow gage (600 
and 750 mm.) ; 1,800 passenger vehicles— 
948 broad gage, 414 standard gage, and 
the remainder narrow gages; 14,300 goods 
wagons—7,550 broad gage, 4,750 standard 
gage, and the remainder narrow gages; 
and some broad-gage and standard-gage 
Diesel stock. 


Management divisions have been estab- 
lished at Tallinn, Riga, and Vilna. Op- 
erating subdivisions are at Tallinn, Tar- 
tu, and Moisakula in Estonia; Riga, 
Daugavpils (Dwinsk), Gulbene, Jelgava 
(Mitau) , and Libau in Latvia; and Vilna, 
Siauliai, and Kovno (Kaunas) in 
Lithuania. 


@ Germany.—The rolling-stock renewal 
and enlargement program provides for 
construction, during the next several 
years, of a large number of freight cars 
to relieve the acute shortage and for the 
replacement of 2.5 percent of freight cars 
in use each year, involving construction 
of a further 16,000 new freight cars an- 
nually. The program also provides for 
the repair and renewal of thousands of 
other cars each year. Since freight car 
shortage is most serious, emphasis is be- 
ing placed upon increases in this field; 
construction of new passenger cars upon 
a large scale will develop later. 

Details of Reich rolling stock are shown 
in the following table: 


Rolling Stock of Reichs Railways 





Item 1935 1938 
Locomotives 20, 663 24, 200 
Motorized cars 1, 561 1, 990 
Passenger cars : 63, 793 | 76, 000 
Express cars | 20,317 | 28, 400 
Freight cars | 580,151 640, 000 
Closed cars ; | 212,272 | 274,000 


Railway service cars | 16, 484 19, 000 





It is reported that the German Rail- 
roads show a 31 increase in operating 
revenue for 1940 over 1939. The pre- 
liminary annual report recently issued 
records 7.6 billion marks for 1940, against 
5.8 billion for the previous year. The 
increase surpasses that of 1939 over 1938, 
which was 131% percent. 
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@ Hungary.—As the withdrawing Ru. 


manians took with them much of the 
rolling stock in Transylvania, the Min. | 
istry for Commerce and Communications 
and the State Railways are now consider- 


ing the question of purchasing additiong] | 


locomotives and cars, as well as the con- 
struction of additional lines. The con- 
struction of several tunnels and urgently 
needed new trackage will begin at once. 
It is understood that provisions are also 
being made to replace the equipment of 
the narrow gage railways in Transylvania, 
For the time being, 2,000,000 pengos 
worth of locomotives and cars will be 
purchased. 

@ Sweden.—To relieve the shortage of 
third-class railway accomodations, the 
State Railways recently ordered a large 
number of new cars. An entirely new 
type of car has been ordered from A, B, 
Svenska Jarnvagsverkstaderna in Linko- 
ping (Central Sweden) and Arlov (South 
Sweden) and from Kockums Jernverks- 
aktiebolag, Kallinge (South Sweden), 
So far about 130 cars have been ordered, 
These new cars will have a seating ca- 
pacity of 100 and weigh only 31 tons, 
against the 44-ton weight of the type in 
use since 1929. By changing the con- 
struction it has been possible to reduce 
the weight by as much as 13 tons without 
decreasing the seating capacity to any 
great extent. The trucks of the new 
model are each 1.2 tons lighter than 
those previously used. The bodies are 
made of welded steel plates with longi- 
tudinal reinforcing grooves. 

@ U.S. S. R—Experiments have re- 
cently been made at one of the Ukraine 
chemical works with a fuelless locomo- 
tive constructed by Professor Ladyzhen- 
ski and two engineers. A __ steam 
locomotive of the 9—II. series was chosen 
for the experiment, the furnace being 
removed and a new boiler installed; all 
other parts were untouched. The ex- 
periments are said to have been satis- 
factory, and it is anticipated that the 
use of such engines will spread at works 
where, for one reason or another, the 
use of fuel locomotives is dangerous 
The fuelless locomotive, after _ being 
charged with steam from a stationary 
boiler, can work until the steam pressure 
falls from 18 to 3 or 4 atmospheres, a 
process which usually occupies 4 or 4 
hours. 

B@ Yugoslavia—Imports of railway equip- 
ment from Germany for the first 8 
months of 1940 amounted to 52,250,000 
dinars as compared with 24,401,000 dinars 
for the same period of 1939. 
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Rubber and Products 


New Rubber Purchase Contract 
Announced 


A recent announcement of the Fed- 
eral Loan Agency states that the Rubber 
Reserve Co., with capital stock of $5,000,- 
000, has, with the approval of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation agreed 
with the International Rubber Regula- 
tion Committee to purchase up to 430,- 
000 long tons of crude rubber costing 
approximately $190,000,000, which is the 
summary commitment of the Agency on 
rubber reserves. (The first contract was 
for 150,000 long tons, and the second for 
180,000 long tons, the commitment to 
purchase up to 100,000 tons additional 
being contingent and not reduced to def- 
jnite contract.) Accumulation of stocks 
should be completed in 1941. 

In order not to interfere with the re- 
quirements of the industry, Rubber Re- 
serve Co. buying is in cooperation with 
the industry at approximately 20 cents a 
pound. The industry agreed to carry 
not less than 150,000 tons (separate from 
government reserves) to meet its current 
needs, and as of December 31, 1940, was 
holding an excess of 56,000 tons above 
the stated 150,000 tons. To enable ac- 
cumulation of the reserve, the Interna- 
tional Rubber Regulation Committee by 
agreement with the Federal Loan Agency 
has authorized increases in the rate of 
world output. 

The statement reveals that Rubber 
Reserve Co. holdings of rubber in the 
United States on January 16 amounted 
to 52,516 tons, that 20,139 tons are in 
transit to the United States, and 16,343 
tons already purchased await shipment 
from producing areas. 


African Rubber Production Gaining 


The average annual exports of crude 
rubber from producing areas in Africa 
during the period from 1920 to 1938 
were 6,201 long tons, according to offi- 
cial trade returns. The low point was 
reached in 1932 when a total of only 
1917 tons were shipped, and the high 
for the period was 12,100 tons, exported 
in 1937. African producers for the most 
part are not in a strictly competitive 
position with the large rubber planta- 
tions of the Far East; they are extremely 
sensitive to world market trends, and an 
appreciable decline in prices is usually 
marked by a proportionate decrease in 
production. Thus, for example, exports 
which totaled 6,441 tons in 1920, de- 
clined to 2,941 tons in 1922. This sharp 
drop was followed by a consistent annual 
increase until the year 1926, when 9,501 
tons of crude rubber were exported. 
as the market price dropped, 
African shipments recorded a relative 
decline until the low point of 1,917 tons 
in 1932 was reached. As prices recov- 
ered, under the influence of the restric- 
tion program of the International Rub- 
ber Regulation Committee, African 


| exports of crude rubber again increased, 
| attaining a volume unequaled in any 


previous year during the period under 
review. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


The principal areas shipping crude 
rubber in 1920 were the Middle Congo 
and Ubangi-Shari of French Equatorial 
Africa, and the Belgian Congo, with 32 
percent and 17 percent of the African 
total, respectively. Other important pro- 
ducing areas were Angola, with 11 per- 
cent; French Guinea, 10 percent; and the 
French Cameroons, 9 percent. The Gold 
Coast, which is said to have exported 
as much as 2,500 tons of wild rubber 
annually prior to the development of 
plantations in the Far East, shipped 
only 134 tons in 1920. Liberia, which 
in recent years has become an important 
African producer of rubber, exported 
only 57 tons in 1920. 

The marked increase in exports dur- 
ing the Stevenson Restriction Period 
(1922-28) was featured by the rise of 
Nigeria and the British Cameroons to 
first place, supplying 2,289 tons, or 31 
percent of the total in 1928. In the 
same year French Equatorial Africa ex- 
ported 19 percent of the African total, 
and Belgian Congo 14 percent. In 1929 
the world was plunged into the depres- 
sion, emerging coincidently with the 
start of International Rubber Regulation 
in 1934. 

In 1938 Liberia was the second largest 
shipping country, with 2,882 tons, or 24 
percent. Nigeria and the British Cam- 
eroons had maintained their leading 
position, with exports of 3,135 tons, or 
27 percent. The International Rubber 
Regulation Committee reports that Li- 
beria exported 5,435 tons of rubber in 
1939, a significant increase, which gave 
it first place among African rubber 
producers. 

From the table which follows, detail- 
ing exports in long tons for the years 
1920 to 1939, it is apparent that Africa 
is gradually, but steadily, assuming 
greater importance as a producer of rub- 
ber. In 1941 the output may double the 
1926 figure, which was the record for the 
1920’s. The plantation industry in 
Africa is progressing, and the ground- 
work is being laid for important future 
developments. 

















| | | | 
Year | Exports || Year | Exports | Year 
| 
Tons || | Tons | Tons 
1920._...] 6,441 || 1927 | 8,189 |} 1934.__| 3, 362 
1921.....] 3,494 || 1928 7,455 || 1935-..| 6, 166 
1922..._| 2,941 || 1929.__| 6,151 || 1936.__| 8, 691 
1923 | 5,586 || 1930...| 4,871 || 1937...| 12, 100 
1924.....| 5,416 || 1931.__| 3,679 || 1938...| 11,814 
1925.....| 7,778 || 1932...| 1,917 || 1939...| 114, 859 
1926 | 9,501 || 1933...) 2, 265 || 








1 Provided by the International Rubber Regulation 
Committee, whose estimated total exports for the years 
1937 and 1938 are 11,400 tons and 11,900 tons, respectively. 


@ Brazil—Exports of rubber from Ama- 
zon ports in December amounted to 1,608 
metric tons, of which 947 tons went to 
the United States, and 233 to southern 
Brazil. Shipments to Europe amounted 
to 239 metric tons, to Japan 58, and to 
Argentina 131; Argentine buying is ex- 
pected to influence the Amazon Valley 
rubber market increasingly. Shipments 
to southern Brazil in December were be- 
low average, the trade being of the opin- 
ion that manufacturers there have al- 
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ready accumulated some stocks of rubber. 
At the end of December stocks in Para 
were estimated at 1,200 tons; at the end 
of November Manaos stocks were reported 
to be insignificant. A year ago Para 
stocks were 2,270 tons and November 30 
Manaos stocks were reported at 1,190 
tons. 

@ Canada.—The official statistical report 
on the rubber industry for 1939 shows 
consumption rising to 31,933 long tons of 
crude rubber and latex against 27,428 in 
1938, and to 7,515 tons of reclaim against 
6,289 in 1938; the percentage use of re- 
claim increasing to 23.5 percent of crude 
from 22.9 percent in 1938. The value of 
all products in 1939 was $69,945,471 
against 61,030,710 in 1938, increases oc- 
curring in tires, footwear, and in other 
rubber goods with few exceptions (rub- 
ber mats and matting, toys and balloons, 
Stationers’ goods, jar rings). Data on 
volume of output show on the whole an 
increase equivalent to the values, indi- 
cating little change in prices, except a 
rise in footwear lines. 

The data provided are in many respects 
far more complete than the official data 
on the United States rubber industry, 
and for the tire industry particulars on 
casings and tubes production divided be- 
tween Ist, 2d and 3d lines are of general 
interest. Heavy duty passenger-car bal- 
loon tires were 66.5 percent 1st line, 16.3 
percent 2d line, and 17.2 percent 3d line; 
other passenger-car tires were only 47 
percent ist line, and 13.9 percent 2d 
line; 3d line casings accounting for 39.1 
percent of the total. Most of the truck 
and bus casings were Ist line, a few 2d 
line; a much higher percentage of truck 
and bus inner tubes were 2d line. Pas- 
senger-car inner tubes of all types and 
sizes were nearly half (49.3 percent) 3d 
line, against 41.7 percent 1st line and 9 
percent 2d line. Comparative data are 
not available for any previous year in 
Canada, but strength of the lower-priced 
lines in the tire market is noteworthy. 
Camel-back production is apparently in- 
cluded under “repair gums and fabrics”; 
production in 1939 amounted to only 693,- 
398 pounds, against 635,396 pounds in 
1938—a surprisingly small figure. Pro- 
duction of rubber cement (for sale as 
such) amounted to only 226,000 gallons 
in 1939, repeating the 1938 figure, and the 
evidence points to small development of 
tire retreading in Canada—perhaps hbe- 
cause of the volume of trade in lower- 
priced lines of new tires. 

Imports of rubber into Canada dur- 
ing 1940 were the highest on record. 
Data for 11 months, now available, show 
imports of 44,930 long tons of crude 
rubber including latex, the highest figure 
for any complete year in the past 10 being 
36,100 tons for 1937. In October alone, 
imports amounted to 8,336 long tons, fol- 
lowed by 5,451 tons in November, which 
was heavier than for any preceding 
month of 1940 except October. It ap- 
pears that Canadian stocks have been 
materially augmented in recent months. 
Imports of reclaimed rubber in the first 
11 months of 1940 were 6,652 long tons, 
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and scrap rubber 2,519 long tons, mostly 
from the United States. Tire imports 
have also been heavy in recent months. 
@ Chile—A survey of the market in Chile 
for elastic thread indicates that con- 
ditions are favorable to American par- 
ticipation. Consumption by domestic 
manufacturers of elastic web and cloth is 
estimated at from 200 to 400 kilograms 
of elastic thread per month. Supplies 
which formerly came almost entirely from 
Germany, England, and Japan are now 
arriving only from the last two countries 
named, and because of the uncertainty 
of delivery, importers are reported to be 
seeking sources in the United States. It 
is anticipated that Chilean authorities 
will continue to permit imports of elastic 
thread, despite the shortage of dollar ex- 
change. (Commercial Attaché, Santi- 
ago.) 

@ Egypt.—tThe tire trade in Egypt during 
the first 6 months of 1940 displayed re- 
markable stability, imports declining only 
10 percent from the same period in 1939 
despite retrenchment in consumer buy- 
ing, and the virtual closing of the 
Mediterranean as the result of the war. 
Purchases of the British and Egyptian 
armed forces were important influences 
in the trade, particularly in May and 
June when Government buying depleted 
the stocks of practically all distributors 
and created a serious shortage. 

Distributors resorted to a cash-sales 
policy in May 1940, and have pursued 
this more vigorously since Italy’s entry 
into the war. At the same time, most 
manufacturers informed dealers that 
orders would be accepted only on a cash- 
in-advance basis. Distributors are ad- 
hering to a uniform price schedule, which 
is 20 percent above prewar prices, and 
have cut discounts to dealers, retailers, 
and fleet owners. 

The United States was the second most 
important source of automobile tire and 
tube imports; the United Kingdom being 
first. Imports of American tires during 
the first 6 months of 1940 were valued at 
24,387 Egyptian pounds compared with 
£E9,635 for the same period in 1939. Im- 
ports of tubes were valued at £E2,196 
during the first 6 months of 1940, and 
£E1,145 in the same period in 1939. 
These data do not reflect the true par- 
ticipation of the United States since ship- 
ments of American tires are often made 
to Egypt from American branch plants in 
Europe and Canada. 

The outlook depends primarily on the 
maintenance of sailings between the 
United States and the Suez around the 
Cape of Good Hope, as demand will be 
active as the result of British Army pur- 
chases and improving economic condi- 
tions in Egypt. 

@ Hong Kong.—Only small demand ex- 
ists in Hong Kong for molded rubber 
toys. Japan, the United States, and 
Great Britain are the principal sources 
for imports of rubber balloons, balls, and 
other novelties, but as it is strictly a price 
market, quotations must be competitive 
with Japanese goods. Stick-on soles are 
not popular; a local department store 
was unable to dispose of a trial shipment. 
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Imports of rubber heels are estimated at 
5,000 dozen pairs a year, with the United 
States supplying over 70 percent of the 
total. Demand for fly swatters is met 
almost entirely by a wire mesh product 
of local manufacture. 

Hong Kong.—Consumers of erasers 
prefer the white oblong type, although 
small quantities of red erasers are 
stocked. Only a few of the round erasers 
with attached brush for typewriters are 
sold. The white oblong type retails at 
$0.06 (U. S. currency), the small red 
square type at $0.023, and those with 
brush attached at $0.10. Erasers im- 
ported from Japan retail at lower prices 
but are sold to different classes of buyers. 
@ Netherlands.—Data covering transit 
shipments of rubber through the Nether- 
lands, available for the 5 years 1935- 
39, present a much more impressive 
picture of the importance of this trade 
to that country than statistics of ordi- 
nary imports and exports. During these 
5 years, ordinary imports averaged 5,225 
metric tons annually, and ordinary ex- 
ports averaged only 461 tons, but transit 
clearances averaged 48,934 metric tons 
annually. Rotterdam outranked Amster- 
dam in rubber clearances, nearly two to 
one, although in entries the two ports 
shared more equally. 

In 1935-36, clearances averaged 37,167 
metric tons, advancing to 66,354 in 1937 
and to 71,175 in 1938, then declining to 
32,805 in 1939. In pre-war years, Ger- 
many accounted for 47.9 percent of these 
clearances, or 117,333 tons over the pe- 
ried (55 percent of this in 1937-38); 
Russia, 33,825 tons; Poland, 10,546 tons; 
other designated continental European 
markets 36,832 tons; United Kingdom, 
33,938 tons; and undesignated markets 
12,194 tons. The “normal exports” from 
Amsterdam and Rotterdam also are re- 
ported and averaged 3,102 tons annually 
during the 5 years (much larger than 
Netherlands ordinary reexports), Ger- 
many being the destination of 46.4 per- 
cent of these shipments. 

@ Nigeria—Provisions of the regulations 
requiring that all heavy motor vehicles be 
fitted with low-pressure tires have been 
suspended until a date to be fixed subse- 
quently by the Governor in Council ac- 
cording to reports. Conversion of exist- 
ing vehicles to take low-pressure tires 
has been rendered difficult due to short- 
age of steel wheel rims. 

@ Peru.—Unclaimed forest land which 
grows plants producing rubber and elas- 
tic gums has been reserved for the State, 
by a recent Government resolution. Per- 
mits for exploitation of such land have 
been suspended. Customs houses of the 
Republic will permit export of rubber and 
elastic gums only where official certifi- 
cates prove the material originates in 
privately owned forests. The prolog of 
the resolution states that these measures 
are taken pending investigations by the 
Government to formulate adequate meas- 
ures for stimulating the domestic rubber 
industry. 

@ Switzerland.—Some months ago, Sov- 
iet Russian interests offered cotton, wool, 
and rubber to importers in Switzerland. 
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Cotton is being delivered, but the offers 


on rubber and wool were withdrawn in | 
November, Soviet interests being unable | 
to quote prices for delivery of the rub. | 


ber which was of East Indian origin, 
although willing to transport any such 
supplies purchased directly by the Swiss, 


Special Products 


@ Synthetic stones and jewels used in 
the United States have been almost 
wholly imported, owing to the low cost 
of production in European countries, 
During the early stages of the conflict 
in Europe there was considerable appre. 
hension among importers and users of 
synthetic stones and jewels for move- 
ments. However, the present trend of 
United States imports of jewels for 
movements and synthetic stones indj- 
cates that ample supplies of these items 
are available and that stocks are being 
accumulated for future needs. 

There is a constantly widening market 
for the use of jewels in the production of 
watches and instruments, where pre- 


cision is required. This includes a con- | 


siderable number of instruments now be- 
ing purchased by the Army and Navy and 
for defense production. 

United States imports of jewels for 
movements for the first 11 months of 
1940 totaled 86,847,025, valued at $1,- 
629,571. This is an increase of 146 per- 
cent in quantity and 114 percent in value 
over the same period of 1939. Switzer- 
land is the principal source, supplying 
more than 98 percent of the total amount | 
imported. The small remainder comes 
from Italy, France, and Japan. 

Imports of synthetic stones have also | 
advanced during the past 2 years. Dur- 
ing 1937 imports totaled 1,675,814 carats, 
valued at $216,653, but dropped the fol- 
lowing year to 463,480 carats, valued at 
$65,286 owing to a 72.5 percent decline 
in shipments from Germany. However, 
during the first 11 months of 1940, 764,962 
carats, valued at $339,698 were imported: 
51 percent coming from Germany, 39 per- 
cent from France and approximately 10 
percent from Switzerland. Although di- 
rect trade has been terminated between 
the United States and Germany, imports 
of synthetic stones were recorded as 
coming from Germany in October and 
November 1940. 

The average value per unit of imported 
jewels for movements in 1939 was $0.02 
but declined to $0.019 in the first ll 
months of 1940. The opposite is true of 
synthetic stones; the average value per 
carat has increased from $0.141 in 1936 
to $0.444 during the first 11 months of 
1940. 

@ Netherlands—The increased use of 
bicycles in the Netherlands since 1938 
has been the result, to a certain degree, 
of war circumstances. In 1940, based 
on the number of operating licenses 
issued to bicycle owners, there were 
3,973,000 bicycles in use, or an increase 
of 0.3 percent over the previous year. 

@ Peru.—The exploitation of large oyster 
shells to be found in the rivers of eastem 
Peru is reserved for the State by a recent 
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decree. The Instituto Técnico Quimico 
Industrial del Oriente has studied the 
possibilities of the commercial exploita- 
tion of river shells, adaptable for the 
manufacture of buttons and _ other 
articles. The Ministry of Public Works 
has delegated to the Forestal Service of 


| peru the task of enforcing the provisions 
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of this decree while regulations are being 
formulated to rationally carry out the 
project, and conserve the species pro- 
ducing the best shells. (American Con- 
sulate General, Lima.) 


Textiles and Related Products 
Cotton and Products 


@ Argentina.—Cotton exports in 1940 
showed an increase. According to trade 
statistics, exports for the 11 months 
January to November of 1940 totaled 
22.004 metric tons; the total for the cor- 
responding 11 months of 1939 amounted 
to 18,046 tons. The increase in ship- 
ments to Spain to 10,076 tons in 1940 
from only 1,069 tons in 1939 and to the 
United Kingdom to 6,872 from 837 in 
1939 more than offset the cessation of 
exports to Germany, which totaled 12,- 
850 tons during the 11 months in 1939. 

There is a surplus in Argentina, esti- 
mated at about 22,000 tons, consisting 
chiefly of low grades held by the Gov- 
ernment as collateral for loans extended 
to growers. Reports to the effect that 
a barter or credit arrangement with 
Spain involving a part or all of this 
exportable surplus have not been con- 
firmed. 

A Cotton Congress, held in Buenos 

Aires on December 6, last, was attended 
by representatives of the cotton-growing 
industry from the various sections of the 
Argentine cotton belt. Among the reso- 
lutions adopted at that congress were 
the following: Encouragement of food 
production by cotton growers; hastening 
the sale of the cotton surplus to Spain; 
extension of the current loan to growers 
of 500 pesos per metric ton (about 
$0.053 per pound) to the next crop; pro- 
viding adequate warehousing facilities 
for unsold cotton; consideration of the 
interests of the cotton growers in making 
trade agreements with foreign countries; 
encouragement of cotton manufacturing 
and of small household cotton industries 
in suitable localities. (American Agri- 
cultural Attaché, Buenos Aires.) 
@ Brazil—Although cotton trade circles 
in Sao Paulo are of the opinion that the 
current cotton crop (1939-40 season) of 
southern Brazil will be disposed of with- 
out much difficulty, there is some concern 
over the prospects for the 1940-41 crop 
‘which will be picked in March—June, 
1941), in view of the shipping and other 
difficulties arising from the international 
situation. Reports from Sao Paulo, the 
principal cotton State of southern Brazil, 
continue to indicate an increase of 10 to 
15 percent in acreage. Planting of the 
1940-41 crop is said to have been nearly 
completed by the end of November under 
very favorable conditions. 

Of the current crop for the State of 
Sao Paulo, the exportable surplus is esti- 
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mated at about 260,000 metric tons. Of 
this total, 165,000 tons were exported by 
the end of November, leaving 95,000 tons 
available for export. It is said, however, 
that only 25,000 tons were unsold at the 
end of November. Sales to Canada 
amounted to about 40,000 tons, of which 
25,000 have been exported. 

Of more immediate concern to local 

trade is the outlook for the 1940-41 crop 
of northern Brazil (picked during the lat- 
ter half of 1940.) The second official es- 
timate placed that crop at 146,700 metric 
tons. Since the cotton trade estimates 
domestic consumption of northern cotton 
at about 60,000 tons, this would leave an 
exportable surplus of approximately 80,- 
000 tons. It is reported, however, that 
considerable cotton has been left unpicked 
owing to the prevailing low prices, par- 
ticularly in the interior points, diStant 
from the ports, where farm prices are 
lower. The export movement of northern 
cotton during the current season is said 
to have been limited. Port stocks (Rio 
de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, and Pernambuco) 
at the end of November are estimated at 
53,000 tons. (American Agricultural At- 
taché, Rio de Janeiro.) 
B@ Japan.—Conditions in the _ cotton- 
manufacturing industry continued un- 
favorable in December. The expected 
improvement in the exports of cotton 
piece goods during the closing months of 
1940 failed to materialize. The export 
trade is said to be hampered by trans- 
portation difficulties and controversies 
over methods of payment. 

Discussions were reported held at 
Osaka on the subject of encouraging 
greater cotton growing in China. In- 
creased prices for cotton to Chinese grow- 
ers and subsidies are said to have been 
recommended. 

Cotton imports during the current sea- 
son may show a decline of 30 percent 
from the imports in 1939-40 and will 
probably be mainly Indian and Brazilian 
cotton, with a much lower proportion of 
American cotton. In the 1939-40 cotton 
season, cotton receipts, according to Jap- 
anese trade reports, amounted to 2,135.,- 
000 bales (except arrivals of Chinese cot- 
ton, figures for which are no longer pub- 
lished in the trade reports.) This repre- 
sents a decline of about half a million 
bales under the figures for the 1938-39 
cotton season. (The Japanese cotton 
year begins September 1 and ends August 
31.) Arrivals from principal sources in 
1939-40 and 1938-39 were as follows, in 
bales of 500 pounds: 








Country 1939-40 1938-39 

Bales Bales 
United States. _____- 896, 000 | 851, 000 
pS 663,000 | 1,049,000 
Egypt.....-. 134, 000 | 151, 000 
Brazil 220, 000 | 352, 000 
Others 222, 000 221, 000 
Total ! | 2,135,000 2, 624, 000 
' Except China. Official figures place cotton imports 


from China at 200,000 bales in 1939-40 and 269,000 bales 
in 1938-39, 


@ Peru.—Cotton consumption in 1940 is 
running heavy and may reach 10,000 
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metric tons, or about 12 percent of the 
total crop for the past year. Exports for 
the 11 months January to November to- 
taled 49,000 tons. Port stocks on Decem- 
ber 13 were placed at 34,000 tons, practi- 
cally all owned by exporters. Some 
dealers report that they have experienced 
difficulty in finding suitable qualities in 
the hands of growers. Little, if any, high 
quality cotton is owned by the latter and 
practically no medium qualities; the cot- 
ton on farms is limited to small quantities 
of the lower grades and staples. (Amer- 
ican Commercial Attaché, Lima.) 


Silk and Products 


@ China—The Central China Silk Com- 
pany (a Japanese-controlled syndicate) 
has suspended operations of all its silk 
filatures for 3 months beginning Janu- 
ary, following previous curtailment effec- 
tive in December 1940 and earlier months, 
according to the Japanese press. The 
stated reasons are the poorer market de- 
mand in New York and lack of shipping 
space. 

@ Japan—The silk market remained 
disappointing at the year end, as antici- 
pated improvement did not materialize. 
Activity during 1940 was featured by the 
Japanese Government’s purchase of 100,- 
000 bales of raw silk to support the mar- 
ket and an estimated drop of 30 percent 
in takings by United States mills as com- 
pared with 1939. Domestic business in 
silk was poor, principally owing to the 
ban on the production and sale of luxury 
goods. This decree, effective July 7, 1940, 
had repercussions in the silk market be- 
cause mills manufacturing so-called 
luxury textiles had been consuming large 
amounts of 21-denier silk. Interest of 
the silk trade at the end of the year was 
centered on the Government’s control 
scheme (to be submitted to the Japanese 
Diet) providing for the establishment of 
a special company to control domestic 
distribution and use of all varieties of 
silk, with exports to be continued through 
existing channels. Domestic consump- 
tion of silk is expected to increase during 
1941 as a result of greater utilization of 
silk for weaving and spinning with wool 
and cotton. The Ministry of Agriculture 
reportedly will shortly invoke article 5 
of the cocoon-disposal-control law for the 
first time since its enactment (in 1936), 
in order to assure the maintenance of 
fixed prices for cocoons. 


Wool and Products 


@ Argentina.—Wool exports from Argen- 
tina from the beginning of the current 
season (October 1, 1940) to January 2, 
1941, amounted to 88,569 bales, of which 
78,211 were shipped to the United States, 
4,488 to Japan, 1,785 to Sweden, 195 to 
the United Kingdom, and 3,890 to vari- 
ous other markets, according to unofficial 
statistics published in the Review of the 
River Plate. Wool exports in the cor- 
responding period of the 1939-40 season 
totaled 71,362 bales, including 48,200 to 
the United States, 5,817 to Japan, 2,661 
to Sweden, 1,461 to the United Kingdom, 
and 13,222 to other markets. 
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Wool exports during the week ended 
January 9 amounted to 14,539 bales and 
in the next week to 17,682, of which 12,964 
and 7,049 bales, respectively, were ship- 
ped to the United States. During that 
week large sales of fine and fine cross- 
bred wool were made both for export and 
for domestic use; prices showed a hard- 
ening tendency. The market for low 
crossbreds was firm at slightly higher 
prices. Prices of all sorts of wool were 
firm but unchanged during the week 
ended January 16. United States de- 
mand was good for all grades, but espe- 
cially for low crossbreds. The Bradford 
Wool Control entered the market on 
January 17 for the first time during the 
1940-41 season, and bought about 2,000 
bales of low crossbred wools. The Soviet 
Union (Russia) has made some pur- 
chases of fine crossbred wool, and addi- 
tional prospective purchases are rumored. 
Sales to the United States have been re- 
stricted to some extent by uncertainty 
as to the availability of steamer space 
and the prospective increase in rates on 
February 1. 

Commercial stocks of wool in Argentina 
on December 1, 1940, were estimated by 
the Argentine Government’s Bureau of 
Sheep and Wools (in a release issued on 
December 23, 1940) to include 47,533 
metric tons of greasy wool, 4,244 of 
scoured, and 2,495 of pulled wool, equiva- 
lent on a grease basis to 56,997 tons, 
against 40,081 a month earlier. The 
Argentine bureau’s release stated that 
Stocks on December 1, 1940, included 
9,071 tons of greasy and 1,205 of scoured 
wool previously sold to importers in 
foreign countries and held for their 
account. 

Average prices obtained in the Central 
Produce Market and through private 
transactions in Buenos Aires and Avel- 
laneda for fine second-clip wools were 
substantially higher in December than in 
November, but prices of other descrip- 
tions were only slightly different. De- 
cember prices were still below the aver- 
age recorded a year ago in February, the 
highest for any month in the 1939-40 
season. 


Average Prices for Wool in Argentina 


[Pesos per 10 kilograms] 





| | | De | 





No- | De- | De- | FUP" | Fet 
rs vem- | cem- | cem- er ru- 
Kind of wool 8 bee p= = ary 
1940 | 1939 | 1940 (aver- 1940 
| age) 
Fine__. 15.85) 13.77) 15.88) 12.45) 16.35 
Fine crossbred --| 14.45) 14.70) 14.82) 13.74 16.48 
Medium crossbred ___| 13.63) 15.28 13.23) 12.84) 17.56 
Coarse crossbred __.._| 10.27) 14.54) 9.70) 12.21) 17.14 
Criolla_ _.__- -| 14.94) 14.63) 15.29) 10.83 16.09 
Second-clip: | 
Fine ---- ‘ : 9.00) 13.56) 10.90)... ____| 13.63 
Fine crossbred.__| 10.77) 14.33) 10.50 11.47) 15. 28 
Medium cross- 
aes -| 10.37) 14.53) 10.55, 11.47, 16.01 
Coarse cross-| | 
_ | See | 8.97) 14.24) 8.73) 10.91) 16.32 
Average, all7sales____- | 11.27] 14.13)... 8.87) 15. 84 





(American Embassy and American Ag- 
ricultural Attaché, Buenos Aires.) 
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@ India.—The yellow wool clip began to 
come on the Karachi market in mid- 
August, but exports during September 
1940 were negligible. An official press 
note issued from Simla on July 3, 1940, 
stated that the export of a _ limited 
amount of white and yellow wools to the 
United States would be permitted after 
October 1, 1940, but it was not until 
October 5, 1940, that the quotas were 
announced. Each shipper will be per- 
mitted to make shipments up to one- 
fourth of his annual quota in any one 
quarter, subject to the following modifi- 
cations: Any balance remaining un- 
shipped at the close of one quarter may 
be shipped in subsequent quarters; ship- 
pers will be permitted to draw ahead on 
their next quarter’s allotment up to 50 
bales or 0.3 of their quarterly quota, 
whichever is greater. The total quotas 
actually granted for shipment to the 
United States from Karachi are esti- 
mated at 20,000 bales, making total per- 
missible exports per quarter about 5,000 
bales. (Exports of Afghanistan wool are 
not included in the Indian quotas.) 

Exports from Karachi to the United 
States in October 1940 comprised 3,628 
bales (1,214,654 pounds) of East Indian 
wool and 500 bales (169,383 pounds) of 
Afghan (Kandahar) wool. Exports 
from Bombay to the United States con- 
sisted of 243 bales (73,808 pounds) of 
carpet wool valued at $18,452 (United 
States currency). 

The annual wool clip in Tibet aver- 
ages about 10,000,000 pounds, accord- 
ing to unofficial estimates; about 2,000,- 
000 pounds of this wool are consumed 
locally and the remainder is shipped 
to the Indian markets at Kalimpong 
and Calcutta. India’s carpet manu- 
facturers consume a relatively small 
amount (perhaps 750,000 pounds a year) 
of Tibetan wool. Normally about 7,250,- 
000 pounds are annually available for 
export from India, but in the current 
season the total supply is not expected 
to exceed 6,250,000 pounds. Deliveries 
of Tibetan wool at Kalimpong began 
about the first of November, somewhat 
later than usual. At the beginning of 
the present season, Calcutta had a nor- 
mal carry-over of about 150,000 pounds 
of Tibetan wool, and an equal amount 
was reported to be awaiting shipment to 
purchasers who had been unable to ob- 
tain shipping space. Calcutta stocks 
were expected to increase rapidly as 
supplies arrive from Kalimpong. 

The Calcutta market for Tibetan wool 
in the past season was extremely active. 
Prices advanced from about 8d. per 
pound prior to September 1939 to 16d. by 
November 1939. Most of this gain was 
retained, and prices at no time since have 
dropped below 124d. On November 19, 
1940, Tibetan wool was quoted (in U. S. 
currency) at Calcutta, c. and f. New 
York, Boston, or Philadelphia, at the fol- 
lowing prices: Half first white and half 
ordinary white (packed separately) , $0.27 
a pound; yellow and light gray, each 
$0.225; and dark gray $0.20. The United 
States consumed about 70 percent of 


India’s exports of Tibetan wool prior to 
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the outbreak of European hostilities. 
The United Kingdom, which was chiefly: 
interested in the dark gray quality ang 
in goat hair, took about 10 percent, ang 


the remainder went to France and Bel.| 





gium. More recently the United States | 
has taken an estimated 80 percent of the| 
total exports of Tibetan wool from India, | 


and most of the remainder went to the 
United Kingdom. 

The only export regulation affecting 
shipment of Tibetan wool from India at 
present is the requirement that shippers 
prove to the satisfaction of the authorj- 
ties that their bales do, in fact, contain 
genuine Tibetan wool, and not Indian 


wool. Once this fact has been estab. 
lished, export licenses are granteg 
without delay. 

@ Jran.—Wool production for the 1 


months ending March 21, 1941, is un- 
officially estimated at 16,000 metric tons, 
About 6,000 tons were in the hands of 
producers and exporters at the end of 
September 1940. Exports of Iranian 
wool during the 12 months ended March 


} 


21, 1940, totaled 8,555 metric tons valued} 


at 97,611,000 rials, most of which went 
to Germany. Local estimates indicate 
that not more than one-half of the do- 


mestic wool production is consumed in} 
ifrom Ja 


Iran. 


The Sultanabad market for oriental | 


rugs and carpets was active during the 
September quarter of 1940, when pur- 
chases were heavier than in the preced- 
ing 3 months, according to trade esti- 
mates. Shipments were followed by 
further orders, and prices advanced dur- 
ing the September quarter. All grades 
of carpets were reported scarce in Sul- 
tanabad. About 
operation at the end of June, and the 
number of active looms was approxi- 





11,200 looms were in| 


mately the same during the September | 


quarter. An increasing proportion of 
the active looms were working on first- 
quality rugs, the production of which 
under current conditions was _ reported 
to have been relatively more _ profitable 
than the weaving of second- and third- 
grade rugs. 
@ Jreland.—Wool declared for export to 
the United States during the September 
quarter of 1940 amounted to 1,105,766 
pounds valued at about $313,110, and the 
cumulative total of shipments for the 
first 9 months of 1940 was 3,512,510 
pounds at $1,084,523. Domestic mills 
were reported to have purchased nearly 
4,000,000 pounds of wool from July 1 to 
October 31, 1940; this quantity is 
above normal and is attributed to the 
inability of the mills to obtain New Zea- 
land and other wools in sufficient quan- 
tities. Mills were reported to have had 
large contracts for Army clothing and 
blankets. 

The second clip of Kerry wool, which 
came on the market during the Sep- 
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ies, included in these quantities comprised 
fly 1,000,000 pounds of greasy and 50,000 
ind} pounds of washed. 
nd|  Uruguay—The wool market continued 
el-| active during the week ended January 18, 
tes| with prices of fine crossbred “supers” 
the rising to 11 pesos per 10 kilograms 
lia. | (22.046 pounds). Total sales (up to Jan- 
the uary 18, 1941) of the present clip are esti- 
mated at 80,000 bales, distributed as fol- 
ing| Jows: 60,000 bales to the United States, 
. at| 8.000 to Japan, and 12,000 to Sweden and 
ers! the Soviet Union. Stocks of “super” wool 
ori-. are considered to be entirely sold out, 
‘ain and stocks of all fine wools are said to 
lian be nearing exhaustion. (American Le- 
ab- gation, Montevideo.) 
™ Miscellaneous Fibers and Products 
a g§ [ran.—Production of jute in Iran dur- 
ons | ing the next 5 years is to be increased 
s of | by 2,000 metric tons and the output of 
J of flax by 600 metric tons, according to 
nian plans announced by the Iran Department 
arch | of Agriculture. Present production of 
lued| jute and flax was not given in the an- 
vent nouncement, but it is understood that 
cate| cultivation of flax was begun only 
do-| recently. 
d in| @ Netherlands Indies.—Exports of kapok 
‘from Java and Madura during January— 
nta] | September 1940 were approximately 13,- 
the) 914 metric tons valued at 4,105,000 
pur- | guilders, compared with 13.013 tons at 
.ced-| 5.531,000 guilders in the corresponding 
esti-}9 months of 1939. Exports from the 
by| Outer Possessions, consisting almost en- 
dur-| tirely of kapok originating in Sumatra 
rades| and the Celebes, totaled 278 metric tons 
Sul-| at 83,000 guilders in the 9 months ended 
 in|September 30, 1940, and 669 at 284,000 
i the guilders in the corresponding period of 
roxi- 1939. Exports of kapok to the United 
mber | States during the 9 months ended Sep- 
n of tember 30, 1940, included 4,655 tons at 
first- 1,373,000 guilders from Java and Madura 
vhich and 200 tons at 59,000 guilders from the 
orted Outer Possessions. Other important 
itable markets for kapok exports from Java 
hird- and Madura in the first 9 months of 
1940 were: Australia 2,469 metric tons 
rt t© (also50 tons from the Outer Possessions) . 
mber New Zealand 1,303, United Kingdom 1.,- 
)5,766 239, and Singapore (Straits Settlements) 
id the 663. Early in 1940, 3,000 tons of kapok 
r the were reportedly sold to Germany; during 
12,510 the first 9 months of 1940, almost 2,981 
mills metric tons were exported to that coun- 
early try from Java and Madura. (Quantity 
y 10 feures are net weight.) 
ty IS Exports of “hard rope fibers,” chiefly 
0 the sisal, from Java and Madura totaled 2,042 
y Zea metric tons in September and 22,571 dur- 
quan ing the first 9 months of 1940; exports of 
e had “hard rope fibers’ from the Outer Pos- 
B and sessions of the Netherlands Indies 
_, amounted to 5,377 metric tons in Septem- 
which ber and 40,404 in the 9 months of this 
| SeP- year, including 5,214 and 37,897 tons, re- 
t aP- spectively, shipped from the East Coast of 
te end Sumatra. Exports to the United States 
- Tre-lin September comprised 1,667 tons from 
mately Java and Madura and 5,114 from the 
ols at Outer Possessions, while shipments to 


= this market during January—September 
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1940 were 14,032 tons from Java and 
Madura and 33,200 from the Outer Pos- 
sessions. The destination of exports of 
“hard rope fibers” from Java and Madura 
and also from the East Coast of Sumatra 
during the first 9 months of 1940 is shown 
in the following table. 





January-September 1940 


Java and 





; é East Coast of 
Madura Sumatra 
Metric 1,000 | Metric | 1,000 
tons! guilders} tons! | guilders 
Total 22, 571 2, 823 | 37, 897 4, 601 
United States: | 
Atlantic coast 13, 124 1,641 | 30, 474 | 3, 683 
Pacific coast 907 127 1, 751 192 
Argentina 666 83 (2) (2) 
Canada 330 38 219 27 
Egypt 3 (2) (2) 98 14 
France 151 19 178 18 
Italy 315 40 943 136 
Netherlands (2) (2) 5OS &3 
Norway 249 30 447 4 
United Kingdom 738 9S 271 34 
Australia 5, 239 633 199 27 
New Zealand 10S 72 (*) (4) 
Union of South Af- 
rica 150 20 (2) (2) 
Manchuria (Dairen) 1, 994 210 
Other countries 204 22 815 113 
1 Net weight. 
2 Figures, if any, included in other countries. 


3 Includes Egyptian Sudan but not Port Sudan. 


M Philippine Islands—Nominal quota- 
tions on abaca showed a considerable de- 
cline during December 1940, but little 
actual business was done at the reduced 
prices. United States buying during De- 
cember was confined to small contracts 
for various governmental agencies; the 
London trade bought in fair quantities 
for forward delivery; but Japan was com- 
pletely out of the market at the close 
of 1940. The abaca market was some- 
what stronger during the week ended 
January 4, when a moderate advance in 
Davao prices was reported, although 
nominal quotations at Manila were un- 
changed. The abaca market was very 
quiet during the 2 weeks ended Janu- 
ary 18, with prices nominally unchanged, 
but the undertone stronger. The market 
has been somewhat perturbed by an an- 
nouncement of the National Abaca and 
Other Fibers Corporation that considera- 
tion is being given to a plan for estab- 
lishing an export licensing system for 
abaca. This project is still in the early 
Stages, and there is no indication that 
the necessary legislation can be enacted. 
@ Tanganyika—Sales and exports of 
sisal zber in Tanganyika Territory have 
not kept pace with production. Heavy 
stocks accumulated, with an estimated 
30,000 long tons reported on hand as of 
October 1, 1940. Decreased purchases 
of Tanganyika sisal by the United States 
and the loss of consuming markets in 
France, Belgium, the Netherlands, Ger- 
many, and other continental European 
nations may force many siSal estates 
to close down. The price of sisal had 
dropped to £16 sterling per long ton im- 
mediately prior to the outbreak of hos- 
tilities in September 1939. The Tangan- 
yika Government later pegged the price 
at £26, and production began to increase. 
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The output for the first 9 months of 
1940 exceeded that of the corresponding 
period of 1939. Sisal ranked as the lead- 
ing export from Tanganyika Territory 
during the first half of 1940; shipments 
were valued at £985,220, or 63 percent 
higher than in the first 6 months of 1939, 
but the gain in quantity was only 5 
percent. 


Tobacco and Related Products 


@ Brazil—Unfavorable conditions ob- 
tained in the Bahia tobacco market dur- 
ing November 1940, according to local 
traders. Imports amounted to 8,871 
kilograms in November, the United 
States supplying the full amount. To- 
bacco receipts during the first 11 months 
of 1940 reached 81,892 kilograms, 51,574 
from the Netherlands and 30,318 from 
the United States. 

Bahia’s tobacco export trade in No- 
vember 1940, totaling 11,889 bales (of 75 
kilograms each) was 22 percent below 
the 15,336 bales of the preceding month, 
and 49 percent less than November 1939 
shipments of 23,254 bales. Details of the 
November 1939 and 1940 exports follow: 


[Bales of 75 kilograms] 





Country of destination | November | November 


1939 1940 

Netherlands___- 9, 878 : 
Argentina. ; 6, 718 5, 754 
Uruguay ‘ : 4, 400 4,974 
Sweden 1, 500 ee 
Belgium ; 250 
Paraguay - 200 
Italy : 90 |\_- 
South Africa , 200 
Java... 69 
Brazil (other States) 218 892 

‘| 23, 254 11, 889 





In November 1940, 11,219 bales of to- 
bacco were shipped from the interior to 
the city of Bahia, and stocks on hand on 
November 30, 1940, totalled 197,425 bales. 

The following table of arrivals, exports, 
and stocks on hand shows the adverse 
effects of war conditions on Bahia’s to- 
bacco trade: 


[Bales of 75 kilograms] 


| 





First 11 months 
Item | ancient eins 


| 1936 | 1937 1938 1939 | 1940 


Arrivals 25,683, 7,960) 4,258) 26,203) 11,219 
Exports 40,880 36,026 16,890 23,254 11,889 
Stocks. _. 151, 685 102, 775 105, 253 141, 002.197, 425 





There has been no change in the To- 
bacco Institute’s estimate of between 
300,000 and 350,000 bales of 75 kilograms 
for the 1940-41 tobacco crop. 

@ China—No tobacco arrived at Han- 
kow from Hsuchang, Honan, in Novem- 
ber 1940. A _ British-owned cigarette 
factory was working 4 days per week, 
with a daily production of approximately 
120 cases (1 case equals 50,000 cigarettes) . 
A Japanese-controlled cigarette concern 
at Chiaokow operated during November 
at a daily production rate of 40 cases. 
Another Japanese-owned factory pro- 








i 
| 
) 
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duced about 28 cases of cigarettes per 
day during the month. 

Approximately 66,000 piculs of flue- 
cured leaf were believed held in Hankow 
during November by a prominent to- 
bacco-distributing concern. 

The 1940 tobacco crop at Hsuchang, 

Honan, was estimated in November at 
from 60,000,000 to 70,000,000 pounds, with 
quality superior to that of 1939. This 
estimate was confirmed by information 
received direct from Hsuchang. 
@ Germany.—A contract for the sale to 
the German cigarette industry of 12,- 
000,000 kilograms of Bulgarian tobacco, 
at a reported price of approximately 
1,000,000,000 leva, is said to have re- 
sulted from negotiations between a rep- 
resentative of the Reemtsma Company 
(an important German purchasing and 
cigarette-manufacturing combine) and 
officials of the Bulgarian Government, 
Agricultural and Cooperative Bank, and 
leading figures in the Bulgarian tobacco 
trade, according to the German press. 
The quantity involved is said to equal 
approximately three-fourths of Buigar- 
ian tobacco stocks from previous crops. 
It has been further agreed, it is reported 
that Germany will buy about two-thirds 
of the 1940 Bulgarian crop. As a re- 
sult of these purchases, the German 
cigarette industry is said to be assured 
a supply of Bulgarian tobacco until the 
end of 1942. 

Germany.—An order of the Reich To- 
bacco Board, published in the Deutscher 
Reichsanzeiger of November 20, 1940, 
cancels the value contingents on the use 
of Dutch tobacco and replaces them by 
contingents on the quantities that may 
be employed, reportedly owing to the fact 
that a part of the Sumatra and Java to- 
bacco stocks found in the Netherlands 
was sent to Germany. Included in these 
shipments was tobacco which, because of 
its high price, could not be used by Ger- 
man manufacturers under the old value 
contingents. Therefore it was found de- 
sirable to abolish the limitations on the 
value of the quantity used, but at the 
same time,:in order to confine the use of 
Dutch Colonial tobacco to the prescribed 
amounts, it was necessary to decree quan- 
tity contingents. 

@ Irag—No licorice root was exported 
from Iraq during the second quarter of 
1940. Shipments of 14,391 kilograms, val- 
ued at 58 Iraq dinars ($270.86), were 
made in the corresponding quarter of 
1939. The usual 1940 licorice root exports 
for the United States left Iraq some time 
in September. As customs statistics for 
the quarter ended September 30, 1940 are 
not yet available, details of these ship- 
ments cannot be given. 

@ Japan.—Tobacco cultivation in Chosen 
in 1940 is reported to have accounted for 
an area of 22,398 cho (54,889 acres). and 
production is estimated at 29,249,149 kilo- 
grams (64,482,674 pounds). Details of 
plantings of the several species grown in 
Chosen follow: Korean, 13,653 cho (33,- 
460 acres); Japanese, 1,183 cho (2,898 
acres); American, 7,362 cho (18,041 
acres): American Trial, 200 cho (490 
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acres); total area, 22,398 cho (54,889 
acres). 


Although a slightly larger area (189 cho 
or 463 acres) than in 1939 was planted, 
the 1940 estimated production indicates 
a decrease of approximately 1,769,783 
kilograms (3,901,664 pounds), which was 
caused by heavy prolonged rains in July 
and August. 


It is stated that sizable tobacco stocks, 
and the forced suspension of exports to 
countries other than Manchuria and 
North China, assure, without any impor- 
tation from abroad, a sufficient supply for 
the increased manufactured tobacco de- 
mand, particularly cigarettes. 

Tobacco prices at the close of 1940 were 
about the same as in December 1939, but 
sales of manufactured tobacco by the 
Monopoly Bureau during the last months 
of 1940 recorded a marked increase in 
value. Owing to this increase, and also 
to a growing demand for both manufac- 
tured and unmanufactured tobacco in 
North China, the Monopoly Bureau is 
planning to increase plantings in 1941 to 
approximately 24,000 cho (58,817 acres). 


@ Netherlands—The recent cigarette 
shortage in the Netherland market is 
attributed to the following causes: Only 
65 percent of the 1939 production avail- 
able for direct consumption; the continu- 
ation of the recent annual increase in 
consumption by about 15 percent; inci- 
dental increase in the demand for 
cigarettes, attributed by experts to the 
effects of the war on the public; public 
hoarding, as well as, in special cases, 
retailer hoarding: and the drainage of 
retail stocks while there is no opportu- 
nity for replenishment. 

The appearance of more expensive 

brands is especially surprising to the 
public, according to the Netherland 
press. There has been no foreign trade 
in leaf tobacco since April 1940 (except 
perhaps some shipments to Germany). 
therefore the public is still smoking pre- 
war stocks. The industry is working at 
capacity. Total cigarette production in 
1939 amounted to 5.200,000,000 pieces, an 
average of 430,000,000 a month. In Sep- 
tember 1940 the capacity was increased 
120 percent. 
@ Poland—A marked scarcity of ciga- 
rettes, cigars, and pipe tobacco in the 
newly formed district called the Govern- 
ment General occurred in the fall of 
1939, following invasion of Poland, ac- 
cording to reports in the German trade 
press. This shortage of tobacco prod- 
ucts is said to have been the natural re- 
sult of devastated stocks, destroyed lines 
of transportation, and disrupted com- 
mercial relations. 

The Monopoly Administration re- 
opened the tobacco factory at Krakau in 
October 1939. Later, both of the plants 
in Warschau and the factory at Radom 
resumed production. In addition, the 
Monopoly, which is reported to be ad- 
ministered by 7 German and 178 Polish 
officials, operates a cigar factory at Kra- 
kau, a tobacco cultivation and fermenta- 
tion station at Lublin, and a warehouse 
for unmanufactured tobacco at Siedlce. 
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The production program of the Tp. 
baccco Monopoly includes four brang. 
of cigarettes without mouthpiece, foy 
brands of cigarettes with mouthpiece 
two brands of cigarette tobacco, pipe 
tobacco, and cigars. Formerly, about 35 
different brands of cigarettes were man. he C 
ufactured in Poland. by the 

cial Atte 

A large share of the leaf tobacco useq! 1941. © 
by the Monopoly’s plants is stated to be jnese tr: 
of domestic production at Krakau in the. gentina | 
vicinity of Lublin and Zamosc. 

Special arrangements with the Ger. 
man tobacco industry are said to provide 
for the importation of Balkan tobacco, _. d 
and stocks from German warehouses algo Herman. 
supplement domestic supplies. Data re. Duplex-- 
specting the volume imported are not ——— 
available. Argeni 
®@ Southern Rhodesia.—A record auction ™arks, } 
sale of 33,761,436 pounds of flue-cureg of Janui 
tobacco (20,938,130 sold in 1939) was re. by the C 
ported on October 1, 1940, at Salisbury, cial Atta 
by the Southern Rhodesian Tobacco 1941. OF 
Marketing Board. The amount realigeg these tré 
was £1,748,180, which gave an average gentina 
price of 12.43d. per pound, an advance 
of 2.32d. per pound over the 1939 average. 

An increased acreage in the 1940 sea-|—— 
son—62,230 acres—produced 553 pounds) Luxor. .-- 


Argen 
marks, Pp 
Decembe 





per acre, in comparison with 363 pounds) {tleshtake! 
in 1939. a. 


More than half a million pounds tee cies 
fire-cured tobacco were sold, but the 
quality was not equal to that of the 1939) 





il. 
crop, and the average price fell from 8.34 mblishe 
per pound in 1939 to 6.42d. oe 08 


The Union quota, originaly fixed at 
500,000 pounds, was increased to 1,000, em 
: uary 15, 
000, and the average price paid Wa) tration o 
16.52d. per pound, compared with 3,000.- within 6 
000 pounds purchased in 1939 at 15.54 
per pound. A_ volume of _ 1,807,629) 
pounds net weight was disposed of in 
the local market, at an average of 7.974. 
per pound, compared with 1,05044 
pounds at 6.77d. per pound in 1939, *” 
Early in the 1940 season, heavier- 
bodied tobacco was asked for and there 
was a good response; however, there was Chile. 
still room for improvement. The Board publishec 
is investigating the possibilites of new of the D 
markets in Australia and_ elsewhere. reported 
Generally, the work of the growers, and tiago, Ja 
a fairly favorable growing season, pro- the regi: 
duced the best-quality flue-cured crop must be 
since 1934, though there was a marked the above 
decline in the quality of fire-cured 
tobacco. Trad 


cation. 


Trade-marh 


@ Peru.—Limited quantities of beeswat bi —_ 
are exported from Peru, but difficulties + 
have been experienced in marketing, Lux’ — 
owing to the lack of uniform grades ané 

the uncertain quantities available. Tht Rayo 
wax is produced principally in Chiclayo, ,...,.. 
Piura, and Cajamarca. 

Exports of beeswax go mainly to th 
United Kingdom. In 1939, of a totd 
of 5,251 kilograms valued at 6,262 sole 474. Yous! 
exported, 4,341 kilograms valued at 4,31) Lord ’ 
soles were shipped to the United King) jntartica 
dom and the remainder to the Unitet Floralin 
States. In 1939 a total of 4.901 kilo “Vit, $ 


(Contnued on p. 217) dag 


Columbia, \ 








41) 
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Trade-Mark Applications 


Argentina.—The following  trade- 


Pe’ marks, published in the Boletin Oficial of 




















} 35 December 31, 1940, have been reported 
an- yy the Office of the American Commer- 
cial Attaché, Buenos Aires, January 14, 
sed! 1941. Opposition to the registration of 
) be these trade-marks must be filed in Ar- 
the gentina before February 1, 1941. 
rel - ‘Trade-mark Class 
Vide 
C00, | s:amond | 20 
also men | 8 
re- Duplex- os | ¢ 
Not 3 : 
Argentina—The following  trade- 
tion marks, published in the Boletin Oficial 
ireq of January 8, 1941, have been reported 
| re by the Office of the American Commer- 
. ' cial Attaché, Buenos Aires, January 14, 
‘ea 1941. Opposition to the registration of 
izeg these trade-marks must be filed in Ar- 
rage gentina before February 7, 1941. 
ance) ———~ 
"AgE.| l'rade-mark | Class 
Sea-| - ; 
nds) Luxor. .-- 1 
Telespeake ‘ %) 
Ands Tit : 15 
Neopal - - 10 
| Neopal : . | 18 
S of) Merry Garden 16 
the 
— Brazil—The following trade-mark, 


published in the Official Gazette of Jan- 
uary 14, 1941, has been reported by the 


d ai American Embassy, Rio de Janeiro, Jan- 


00 


uary 15, 1941. Opposition to the regis- 


Was! tration of this trade-mark must be filed 


7,628 
yf in 
197d. 
0,444 


vier- 
there 
> was 
soard 
new 
here. 
, and 
pro- 
crop 
arked 
cured 


>swak 
ulties 
eting, 
s and 

The 
clayo, 


o the 
total 
soles 
431) 

King: 

Jnitet 
kilo 


within 60 days from the date of publi- 
cation. 





Trade-mark Commodity 
Dixie Paper manufactures (glasses, bowls, 
cones, and containers) for beverages 


and foodstuffs. 





Trade-mark 


El Quile, Popeye, Lolo 

Rap-I-Dol, Traspidonol, | 
Viz-zan-de, Florisan D, 
Acanol. 

Alba 

ee 


Maharanee, Caupolican 


Los Castillos, Alba. 
Gotarina_.- 

Gold 

E] Mirador 
Particulares 


Mapocho 


Pro-Ossa, Confidol, Stom- 
opson, Ambrozoin, Ton- | 
ikel, Traspidonol, Picra- 
tol, Hembradiol-Organa, 
Higasan-Organa, Secre- 
bilar-Organa, Pariqui- | 
na, Sulfambol-Organa, 
Pronervon-Organa, Pro- | 
vivan-Organa, Klimasol- 
Organa, Regresan-Orga- | 
na, Albidol-Organa, Ar- | 
gotiazol, Genicide, Stop, 
Dismenol, Salvarsan, 
Neosalvarsan, ‘Trepho- 


nyl, Hemozyl, Hemo- 
styl, Tortilan. 

Jaz 

Decca 


| 

Goldfaber, Clemen,Cupon | 
Geogal, Manuales Pit- 
man, Paillard, | 
Yangtse. 

Referencia, Rumbos Nue- 
vos. 

Thompson 


Product 
Shoes in general. 
Perfumery and toilet prod- 
ucts. 


Seasonings and _ condi- 
ments. 
Flour, alimentary pastes, 


bread, ete. 

Tea, coffee - yerba - mate, 
and substitutive prod- 
ucts. 

Crackers, pastry, 
tionery, ete. 

Special foods for infants 
and invalids. 

Nonalcoholic beverages, ice 
cream, ete. 


confee 


| Wines and alcoholic bever- 


ages. 
Cigars, cigarettes, and to- 
bacco. 


| Sporting apparatus, games, 


and toys. 


Chemical and pharmaceu- 


tical products, yeast, ete. 


Clocks*and watches. 


| Acoustic and musical in- 


struments. 


| Office supplies, nonperi- 
odical printed matter, 
ete. 


Periodical publications. 


Firearms, pyrotechnics, etc. 





Panama.—The following trade-marks, 
published in the Gaceta Oficial of Janu- 
ary 9, 1941, have been reported by the 
American Embassy, Panama, January 11, 
1941. Opposition to the registration of 
these trade-marks must be filed in 
Panama within 90 days of date of publi- 
cation. 





Chile—The following trade-marks, 
published in the January 15, 1941, issue 
of the Diario Oficial of Chile, have been 
reported by the American Embassy, San- 
tiago, January 15, 1941. Opposition to 
the registration of these trade-marks 
must be filed in Chile within 30 days of 
the above date of publication. 





Trade-mark Product 


Rayo, Ateo (Monogram Metals, locks, and hard- 
ware. 

Galvolite, La Pinta, Cril- | Adhesives, paint, varnish, 

lon, Lena Ltda paste. 

Lux Common soap and prepara- 
tions for washing and 
cleaning. 

Rayo Tools, cutlery, sidearms, 
etc. 

Watteo Machines and apparatus 


for hygienic service, ete. 
Heating, lighting, and 
ventilating apparatus, 


Columbia, Venus 


candles, matches, ete. 
Lord, Douglas, Pan-Amer- | Machines and vehicles. 
ican, Columbia, 
Lord Telegraphs, telephones, ra- 
; dios, signals. 
Antartica Thread and yarn. 


Floralin 

Astrid, 99, Sheregrain, D. 
H., Baronesa, Intarsia, 
Capitol, Senior, Estadio, 
Mitoga. 


Cloth. 
Clothing. 


Trade-mark Commodity 


Snow King 
Smaco 


Powdered yeast. 

Cod liver oil; vitamin solutions ex- 
tracted from carrot oil; maltose and 
detrina preparations; chemical prod- 
ucts, medicines, and pharmaceutical 
preparations. 


Floatingair - - Refrigerators and refrigerator cabinets. 





News by Commodities 


(Continued from p. 216) 


grams valued at 5,945 soles were ex- 
ported, of which the United Kingdom re- 
ceived 2,829 kilograms valued at 4,287 
soles and the United States took the 
remainder. 

Candlemakers in the Lima-Callao 
district are obliged to import a consid- 
erable amount of their beeswax require- 
ments. Imports of beeswax and Japan 
wax in 1939, amounting to 407 gross kilo- 
grams valued at 1,356 soles, were sup- 
plied in about equal quantities by Ger- 
many, the United Kingdom, and Japan. 
(Office of the American Commercial 
Attaché, Lima.) 
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New Industrial 
Reference Service 
Releases 


These releases are available from the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce at the uniform price of 10 cents 
each, 


Part 6—Machinery and Equipment: 

No. 16. Market for Office Supplies in 
Guatemala. 2 pp. 

Part 7—Metals and Mineral Products: 

No. 11. Developments in the Soviet Iron 
and Steel Industry. 2 pp. 

Part 8—Motion Pictures and Equipment: 

No. 21. Annual Survey of Motion- 
Picture Industry in Chile. 2 pp. 

Part 10—Rubber and Its Products: 

No. 13. Monthly Rubber Report for 
October 1940—British Malaya. 3 pp. 
Part 13—Tobacco and Its Products: 

No. 22. The Canadian Flue-Cured 
Tobacco Situation. 1 p. 

Part 14—Special Products: 


No. 30. Market for Optical Goods in 
Haiti. 1 p. 





New Chinese Railway Line 
Opened 


The new railroad planned to link the 
Peking-Hankow railway at Shihchiach- 
wang (Shihmen), Hopei Province, with 
the Tientsin-Pukow railroad at Tehhsien 
(Tehchow) in Shantung Province has 
now been completed and a trial run of a 
train was completed in conjunction with 
inauguration ceremonies which took 
place on November 15, 1940. 

Construction on the railroad sup- 
posedly began in June 1940 and the 200- 
kilometer stretch was completed in No- 
vember, making an average construction 
of 143 kilometers per day over the 5- 
month period. This railroad will facili- 
tate the transportation of agricultural 
products from the fertile Hopei plain 
and coal and other products from Shansi; 
and will also be of strategic military im- 
portance. It is understood that plans 
have been made to extend the railroad 
from Tehhsien in Shantung Province to 
Chowtsun on the Tsinan-Tsingtao rail- 
way, with a view to the further utiliza- 
tion of Tsingtao as a port of export for 
North China agricultural and industria! 
products. 

The new railway route is approxi- 
mately 200 kilometers long and is the 
fifth entirely new section built by the 
Japanese since the occupation of North 
China in 1937. Formerly products of 
towns on the Hopei plain were trans- 
ported to market by motor trucks and 
now with the coming of railroad trans- 
portation communication will be con- 
siderably facilitated. 
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New Books and Reports 


F. Stirling Wilson, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


Intereste 

Bureau. Th 
| ast to the equ 
| Commercial - 


The following publications, added to the Department's research facilities through the courtesy of the authors and publishers, aye) gail stamp e 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please note-—The Department has no copies of private publications for distribution and cannot NotE.—1 


be responsible for their content. 


@ America’s OUTLOOK FOR 1941. A. A. 
Berle, Jr., Assistant Secretary of State. 
December 28, 1940. 2 pp., mimeo. Re- 
marks broadcast from Washington, D. C., 
December 29, 1940. Available from De- 
partment of State, Washington, D. C. 


™@ ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE SECRETARY OF 
STATE RELATIVE TO A FINAL AGREEMENT 
REACHED BY THE GOVERNMENTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES AND THE UNITED KINGDOM 
ON THE SITES FOR THE UNITED STATES 
NAVAL, ARMY, AND AIR BASES IN THE ISLAND 
OF TRINIDAD. Department of State. Jan- 
uary 11, 1941. 2 pp., mimeo. Available 
from Department of State, Washington, 
D.C. 


@ List oF PERSONS AND ORGANIZATIONS 
Now REGISTERED WITH THE SECRETARY OF 
StTaTE, PuRSUANT TO SECTION 8 OF THE 
NEUTRALITY ACT OF 1939, FOR THE SOLICI- 
TATION AND COLLECTION OF CONTRIBUTIONS 
To Bre USED IN BELLIGERENT COUNTRIES 
FOR MEDICAL AID AND ASSISTANCE OR FOR 
Foop AND CLOTHING To RELIEVE HUMAN 
SUFFERING. Department of State. Janu- 
ary 4, 1941. 2 pp., mimeo. Available 
from Department of State, Washington, 
D.C. 


@ A PROCLAMATION BY THE PRESIDENT 
PLacInG S1x ADDITIONAL MATERIALS UNDER 
THE Export LICENSING SYSTEM—ADMINIS- 
TRATION OF SECTION 6 OF THE ACT ENTITLED 
“An Act To EXPEDITE THE STRENGTHENING 
OF THE NATIONAL DEFENSE,” APPROVED 
JuLy 2, 1940. Department of State. Jan- 
uary 10, 1941. 6 pp., mimeo. Available 
from Department of State, Washington, 
 <. 


M TasLes OF ARMS, AMMUNITION, AND IM- 
PLEMENTS OF War, LICENSED FOR EXPORT 
BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE DURING THE 
Year 1940 up TO AND INCLUDING THE 
MONTH OF NOVEMBER; CHARACTER, VALUE, 
AND COUNTRIES OF DESTINATION. Depart- 
ment of State. January 7, 1941. 37 pp., 
mimeo. Available from Department of 
State, Washington, D. C. 


@ THe Future oF AMErIcA. National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers. 1940. 16 
pp. A program adopted by the Congress 
of American Industry, December 12, 1940, 
New York City. Available from National 
Association of Manufacturers, 14 West 
49th Street, New York. 


M@ MINUTES OF THE MONTHLY ROUND 
TABLE CONFERENCE ON FOREIGN CREDIT, 
COLLECTION, AND EXCHANGE PROBLEMS. 


Foreign Credit Interchange Bureau, Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men. 1941. 
41 pp., mimeo. 


Price $1. Conference 


For private publications write direct to the publishing agency given in each case. 


held January 8, 1941, New York, N. Y., 
contains discussions touching upon 20 
foreign countries. Available from For- 
eign Credit Interchange Bureau, National 
Association of Credit Men, One Park Ave., 
New York. 


@ New DIRECTIONS IN THE NEW WORLD. 
Adolf A. Berle, Jr., 1940. 141 pp., price 
$2. A statement of the vital role now 
being played by diplomacy in our hemi- 
sphere defense; explains the ultimate 
goal and the reasoning back of the pres- 
ent administration’s domestic and foreign 
policies. Considered in direct relation 
to our security and the collective security 
of all the Americas are such questions 
as needed banking reforms, the creation 
of long-term capital credits, the regula- 
tion of business in a democracy, foreign 
trade and exchange, and other crucial 
problems. Available from Harper & 
Brothers, 49 East 33d Street, New York. 


M@ ForeIGN LONG-TERM INVESTMENTS IN 
THE UNITED STATES, 1937-39. Paul D. 
Dickens, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. 1940. 75 pp., price 15 cents. 
The second comprehensive report on 
foreign-owned assets in the United 
States. Based on primary data relating 
to the middle of 1937, its purpose is to 
trace the changes in foreign holdings 
of United States securities and other 
long-term investments during this 
period and to appraise the factors that 
have been primarily instrumental in de- 
termining the present character and 
value of foreign-owned assets in this 
country. Available from Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


@ An EXECUTIVE ORDER AUTHORIZING, AT 
THE DISCRETION OF THE ADMINISTRATOR OF 
Export CONTROL, THE USE. OF GENERAL 
LICENSES FOR EXPORT CONTROL PURPOSES. 
Department of State. January 15, 1941. 
lp.,mimeo. Available from Department 
of State, Washington, D.C. 


@ PROCLAMATION OF THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES, AND EXECUTIVE ORDER 
OF DECEMBER 20, 1940, PLacING ApDI- 
TIONAL ARTICLES AND MATERIALS UNDER 
THE Export LICENSING SYSTEM. Depart- 
ment of State. December 21, 1940. 5 
pp., mimeo. Available from Department 
of State, Washington, D. C. 


@ STATEMENT BY THE HONORABLE CORDELL 
HuLL, SECRETARY OF STATE, BEFORE THE 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS COMMITTEE OF THE 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, JANUARY 15, 
1941. Department of State. January 15, 
1941. 7 pp.,mimeo. Available from De- 
partment of State, Washington, D. C. 


= 


@ AGRICULTURAL CREDIT IN GeERMaAnNy _ 

Walter Bauer, Farm Credit Administra. ,,. pEEDS: 
tion. June 1939. 98 pp., price 15 cents) 
Post-war changes in the structure of !%¥}\*., 
world agriculture as well as the farm! LeaTHER AN! 
credit implications of the depression “unc.” 
have resulted in new approaches to the. “fe! 
problem of adequately financing the Turpenti 
farmer and have brought about in prac.) >#T!! 
tically all countries the creation of new Linseed « 
credit organizations. However, sing! geurin. 
1913 when the reports of two special, Stands 
American commissions for the study of|'®2"* 


Linseed © 


Standa 
Cotton Ww 
farm-credit facilities in foreign countrie quality 
were submitted to the United State} ——— 
Senate, no basic and comprehensive sur.) Agency o1 
vey has been made in this field. The com eseen 
lection of material on phases of foreign} untries and 
agricultural credit most pertinent to 
particular operating problems confront.) 
ing the Farm Credit Administration! Germ 
yields incidentally much general infor. Ay 
mation that may prove of interest td 
students of agricultural finance. Ac. 
cordingly, the Farm Credit Administra. 
tion has decided to make this informa- : 
tion accessible in reports designed to gi — 

nae sive men 
a descriptive analysis of the organization, > spent 
operation, and economic aspects of agri commissi 
cultural credit systems in foreign coun- ‘tive of the 
tries. The present report on Germany ince gain 
emphasizes the accumulated farm- provisiona 
mortgage experience of that country pace the 
and offers a point of departure for con- more per 
centrated study of special. aspects. tions are 

Available from Government Printing geptembe: 








Supplen 
agreemen' 
1939, at t 





Office, Washington, D. C. on Septen 
Purther 
@ Dottars In LatTIN America. Willy pas been 1 


Feuerlein and Elizabeth Hannan. 1941. at the po 
102 pp., price $1.50. The authors of this tingen, 1, 
book take the position that economic col- Malkinia. 
laboration with the Latin-American re- Przemysc! 
publics is essential in all plans for hemi- near futu 
sphere defense. This may mean that We be openec 
are about to embark on a vast program have been 
of investment of United State Govern- ter servic 
ment funds in that area. But what of October 6 
the billions of Latin-American dollar operating 
bonds now in default? Should resump- passenger 
tion of payments be required before new Two rout 
loans are extended? Or should the old Berlin-w; 
debts be written off or simply forgotten? and the ot 
Should loans be granted to countries that urg-Tilsi 
have expropriated direct investments of Sowo-Mos: 
United States citizens or taken other ac border at 
tions injurious to their interests? These 4 Laugsz: 
are the problems to which the author; The nev 
have directed their attention in thi) 4 natural 
timely book. Available from Council ot ached i 
Foreign Relations, 45 East 65th Street December 
New York. result of | 
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Foreign Trade Opportunities 


Interested Arnerican firms and individuals may obtain the names, addresses, and full details regarding the purchase of American goods by foreign firms upon application to the 


pureau. ‘The Bureau does not furnish credit ratings or assume responsibility as to the standing of foreign inquirers; the usual precaution should be taken in all cases. 


Information 


| cto the equipment of these firms for handling American goods, including bank references, capital, etc., will be included with the trade opportunity and may be obtained from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division of the Bureau direct or through district offices for $1.00 each. Orders received by air mail will be answered by air mail if requested and an air- 


are! mail stamp enclosed. 





























Not} Note Trade opportunity No. 565, published under classification ‘‘Paper and paper products,’’ January 25, is in error, and should read ‘‘Alexandria, Egypt.” 
a —_ 
Refer- , : Refer- 
Commodities City and country ence Commodities City and country ence 
No. No. 
ae} - —— — —— ae ee eee it 
. ] * | 
tra. FEEDS: |. TEXTILES—Continued ia aa: 
| Linseed oil cake, 50 metric tons Stockholm, Sweden. 571 |} Cotton yarns, white, combed on cones, 200,000 | Norrképing, Sweden-- 570 
‘\ HARDWARE: | | kilograms. High quality. : 
- Of, Steel wood screws, all kinds. Order of 250,000 Pallion, Sunderland, | 569 |} Oiled silk, printed, for umbrellas, modern patterns. | Stockholm, Sweden -___- 571 
Ym.| LEATHER AND LEATHER SUBSTITUTES: England. 2,000 yards, high quality. f / san : 
m- ~ Teather or substitute product, for gas-meter mem- | Stockholm, Sweden__-. 568 || Raw cotton, strictly middling, 1 inch and more. | Norrképing, Sweden__- 570 
S10n brane. Order of 100,000 whole skins, semi- || 1,000 bales, standard quality. ; 
chrome tanned. (Samples available.) 1} Rayon and nylon yarns for hosiery mills. 100,000 |-....do__.___- - : 570 
the, NAVAL STORES |] kilograms, standard quality. | ; 7 
the) Turpentine, genuine wood or gum spirits, in 20- | Pallion, Sunderland, | 569 Sewing thread, 6 cords, for retail trade, white and |__._.do ree ea 570 
barrel lots. England, in colors, 15,000 spools of 200 yards each. | 
rac: Ons: | Sewing thread, 6 cords, for sewing | ie 570 
new Linseed oil, raw and boiled. 1,000 metric tons. | Norrképing, Sweden 570 || to 10,000 yard cones, white andin colors. Stand- 
: Standard quality. ard quality. 
Ince Stearine, for making candles. 100 metric tons. | 570 || Woop Propvucts: : f , P 
cial, Standard quality. | | | Hickory handles for navvies, picks, hammers, | Pallion, Sunderland, 569 
A TEXTILES | and brooms. All sizes, 100 gross. Second qual- England. 
Y off Cotton waste (wiping), 10,000 kilograms, high | Stockholm, Sweden. 567 ity hickory. 
ries quality 
| i 
ates 


sur.| Agency opportunities.— Lists of such inquiries from foreign sources will be furnished at cost of typing, upon application to the Bureau. Agency opportunities comprise inquiries 


CO}-| mission or Salary but who do not purchase merchandise for resale. 





eign countries and commodities of interest. 





fom resident salesmen, manufacturers’ agents, or indent agents, etc., who desire to represent American suppliers and who sell by means of :amples or catalogs and are paid a com- 
Requests for estimates of the cost of lists of agency opportunities should state specifically and in detail both the 





, to 

rs German-U. S. S. R. Railway that millions of tons of goods have been Kingdom, British India, Egypt, and 

On| transported between the two countries. United States, while principal sources of 

for-| Agreement Reached The press comments that enormous im- imports were Egypt, United Kingdom, 

ys Supplementing the provisional railway provements are noticeable, and that Japan, British India, Australia. and 
c 


‘agreement made in Moscow in December 
stra 1939 at the time of the German-Soviet 
MA sonomic negotiations, a definite railway 
SIVé ssreement is now understood to have 
tion, been reached between the Reichs Traffic 
Agri commissioner and a Traffic Representa- 
OUN-| tive of the U.S. S.R. To use the experi- 
haNy ence gained from the operation of the 
AIM-| provisional agreement, and finally to re- 
ntty place the provisional agreement by a 
cOn- more permanent arrangement, negotia- 
ects. tions are said to have begun early in 
iting september. The agreement was signed 
on September 30, 1940. 

Furthermore, an extensive agreement 
Willy has been reached regarding railway traffic 
1941. at the border stations of German-Krot- 
this tingen, Langszergen, Eddkau, Prostken, 
Col- Malkinia, Pldterow, Brest-Litowsk, and 
1 Te Przemyschl. It is proposed that in the 
emi- near future more border stations should 
at We be opened. An understanding is said to 
gram have been reached also for providing bet- 
verm- ter service for passenger traffic. Since 
at of October 6, 1940, direct services have been 
lollar operating between the two capitals for 
ump- passengers, express goods, and freight. 
»new Two routes are followed, one through 
e old Berlin-Warsaw-Bjelostok-Minsk-Moscow 
tten? and the other Berlin-Koenigsberg-Inster- 
: that burg-Tilsit-Radviliskis - Dunsburg-Bigos- 
ts of SOwo-Moscow. The first route passes the 
rac border at Malkinia-Czynzew, the second 
These at Laugszargen-Tsurofgen. 
thors The new agreements are claimed to be 

thi) 4 natural extension of the basic accord 
ei] on Teached in the Moscow agreements of 
treet December 1939. Throughout 1940, as a 
result of the first agreement, it is stated 


without doubt a satisfactory improve- 
ment in traffic handling is assured in the 
future. 





Foreign Trade of A-nglo 
Egyptian Sudan 


During the first 7 months of 1940 there 
was a decline of 26.5 percent in exports 
(£E2,919,141 against £E3,969,570) and an 
increase of 1.9 percent in public imports 
(£LE2,466,822 against £E2,420,591). Gov- 
ernment imports have not been published 
during 1940; these accounted for 36 per- 
cent of total imports in the year 1939. 
Reexports during the current period were 
valued at £E136,027 (£E£156,554 in first 7 
months of 1939), and transit trade at 
£E29,230 (£E64,573). 

Leading export commodities during the 
period under review included cotton, 
£E1,433,232 (£E2,668,514 in 7 months 
1939); gum arabic, £E£527,342 (E£453,- 
320) ; cottonseed, ££270,591 (££210,771) ; 
sesame, £E102,887 (£E154,631) ; hides and 
skins, untanned, £E86,417 (£E64,970). 
Prices of practically all Sudanese prod- 
ucts were higher in 1940 than in 1939 
Principal imports were cotton piece 
goods, £E595,997 (£E652,880) ; tea, £E268,- 
068 (£E185,850); coffee, ££196,442 
(£82,277) ; metals and metalware, £E110,- 
163 (£E177,960). 

Statistics of trade by countries have 
not been published, but a general idea of 
the normal direction of the Sudan’s trade 
is obtainable from the following line-up 
for 1939: Leading markets were United 


United States. 





Caribbean Commercial Cruise 


The Division of Fairs and Expositions 
of Cuba has been authorized to make 
necessary arrangements for the Ministry 
of Agriculture to participate in and spon- 
sor a commercial cruise to various Latin 
American countries, and also to cooper- 
ate with other governments and private 
organizations interested in taking part. 

Cuba’s participation is to take the form 
of a circulating exposition of products 
to be installed on the ship Julian Alonso, 
which will cover a course of more than 
5,000 miles, stopping at 32 ports in 17 
countries. Its object: betterment of cul- 
tural relations between the countries vis- 
ited and Cuba, as well as stimulation of 
commerce between all countries con- 
cerned. The vessel will carry exhibits of 
products in the following categories: 
agricultural products, foodstuffs, textiles, 
clothing, and allied products and wares, 
chemical products, medical products, sur- 
gical instruments, paper, publishing, 
graphic arts and allied industries, music, 
school material, wood products, indus- 
trial and decorative arts, metalwork, 
lighting and ventilation, minerals, ce- 
ramics, building materials, and jewelry. 

During the course of the cruise there 
will be numerous radio broadcasts, popu- 
lar concerts, and talks and motion-pic- 
ture exhibitions. 

The date for embarkation will be an- 
nounced as soon as received. Source: 
American Consul General, Habana, Cuba. 











INTERNATIONAL REFERENCE SERVICE 


issued by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
Department of Commerce, Washington 


6 PER YEAR 


This newly established looseleaf reference service contains data on economic and commercial 
conditions in foreign countries prepared, as a rule, in the following divisions: 


Commercial Laws Finance Foreign Tariffs 
Regional Information Transportation 


Of broad economic scope and having permanent or semipermanent value, as exemplified by 
annual reviews, the International Reference Service, confined to the foreign field exclusively, 
offers: 

Surveys of foreign market areas, 

Foreign industrial development data, 

Foreign trade reports, 


Studies of foreign tariff changes including information on quotas, documenta- 
tion, restrictions, and regulations, 


Analyses of foreign commercial laws affecting the interests of Americans, 
Appraisal of transportation problems, 

Basic data relating to ocean and foreign land shipping, 

Analyses of international shifts of capital, 

Monetary, financial, and budgetary developments in foreign countries, 
Basic export and import data, 

And much other material of equal value and importance. 


Reports included in the International Reference Service will be 8!/2 x 11 inches in size, printed on substantial 
white paper, two columns, and punched for a standard 3-ring binder. Binders are not supplied but may be 
obtained from most office supply firms. 

The International Reference Service may be obtained from the Superintendent of Documents at the Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., or through any office of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
listed below. The annual subscription price is $6.00 per year, in advance, and full remittance should 
accompany all orders. 





NOTE: Although most businessmen will wish to sub- SALES AGENCY OFFICES OF THE BUREAU OF FOREIGN 

scribe to the whole service, thus receiving all reports AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE 

as rapidly as they are issued, arrangements have been Aitanta. Ga. Honolulu, T. H. Pumbergh, Pa. 

made to make available single copies of individual Birmingham, Ala. Houston, Tex. Portland, Oreg. 
‘ . 7 , Boston, Mass. Indianapolis, Ind. Richmond, Va. 

reports. These single copies will be available through Buffalo, N. Y. Jacksonville, Fla. Rochester, N. Y. 

the Superintendent of Documents and the Bureau's Charleston, S. C. Kansas City, Mo. St. Louis, Mo. 

" ‘ . . . Chicago, Il. Los Angeles, Calif. San Francisco, Calif. 
offices at va Fae Passes, such passe depending snes Cincinnati, Ohio. Memphis, Tenn. San Juan, P. R. 
the number of pages in the individual report. An- Cleveland, Ohio. Minneapolis, Minn. Savannah, Ga. 
no P “1: teal p ill Dallas, Tex. New Orleans, La. Seattle, Wash. 

uncement of the availability of the single copies wi tana New York, N.Y. Waatestes, Del 


be made in Foreign Commerce Weekly. Detroit, Mich. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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